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Editorial Comment 





Rights: Civil and Uncivil 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S recent executive 

order in regard to security rules in defense 
work is a welcome step forward. The new regu- 
lations give the right of confrontation to a 
suspect. An individual accused of being a se- 
curity risk may not be summarily discharged 
asin the past. He is now afforded an opportuni- 
ty to cross-examine those who made adverse 
oral or written statements in regard to his 
loyalty. That we rejoice at this elementary 
protection of the rights of the individual is an 
indication of how far the government had stray- 
ed during the excesses of the McCarthy era 
whose scars we still bear. We may now reason- 
ably assume that the Kafkaish nightmare of men 
destroyed by phantom accusers and hearsay 
charges will give way to normal democratic 
procedures in which a defendant will have access 
to the charge and can face his accuser. 

However, while the new regulations move in 
the right direction and are an indication of a 
more wholesome political climate, some serious 
reservations in regard to the practical workings 
of the program must be made. The right of 
confrontation is conceded in principle; the 
principle is then considerably weakened by a 
number of exceptions. If the informant is an 
intelligence-agent his identity need not be dis- 
closed. Since, as has been amply demonstrated 
in the heyday of McCarthyism, the files of the 
F. B. I. all too often bulge with malicious and 
irrelevant evidence, this exception is disquieting. 
Even if the Government cannot reveal the names 
of its agents in the interests of national security, 
the sources from which the information has 
been gathered need not be afforded the cloak of 
secrecy. 

Another exception gives the head of a depart- 
ment the authority to refuse a suspect the safe- 
guards of the new procedures in terms so broad 
as almost to nullify the safeguards: the accused 
may be denied the right of confrontation “due 
to some other cause determined by the head 
of a department to be good and sufficient.” 
Language so general confers on the head of a 
department arbitrary power to prejudge the case. 
Ways must be found for closing the loopholes 


which gape in the new security program; other- 
wise much of the progress it augurs may prove 
theoretical rather than actual. 


N OTHER fronts, too, the struggle for civil 

rights continues to make qualified headway. 
It appears certain that some kind of minimal 
civil rights legislation will be passed by Con- 
gress this year. The scramble of Democrats and 
Republicans to gain political credit will prob- 
ably result in a skeleton bill to assure Negro 
citizens the right to vote in the South. One 
must hope that the wiser legislators of both par- 
ties will have the courage to formulate a bill 
which will result in more than “token” pro- 
tection for the Southern Negro. The time for 
“token” solutions appears to be over. 

The recent wave of sit-down demonstrations 
by Negro students at lunch-counters in the 
Southern cities indicates the profound impa- 
tience of the Negro community with symbolic 
advances. Token desegregation in a few South- 
ern high schools is no longer enough to stem 
wide-spread dissatisfaction. The failure to im- 
plement the 1954 Supreme Court ruling on 
desegregation in education has had its inevitable 
aftermath: young Negroes are beginning to 
despair of legal pronouncements which have no 
appreciable effect on their lives. A Civil Rights 
Bill so emasculated that it would not result in 
a concrete improvement for the Negro voter 
would be worse than no bill. The presidential 
aspirants who are now bravely sounding the 
civil rights trumpet had better be mindful of 
this. 


ONE spot where the civil rights record is 

strangely dark is the stalwart New England 
state where the Reverend Uphaus, Christian 
pacifist, is still jailed because of his refusal to 
give the names of visitors to a conference held 
by his Fellowship. It is a curious commentary 
on the temper of the times that the case of a 
convicted criminal like Chessman aroused public 
opinion whereas the imprisonment of a figure 
like Reverend Uphaus, suffering “for conscience 
sake,” is accepted with general apathy. It is time 
that the region of Emerson and Thoreau re- 
membered Uphaus. 
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The Histadrut Takes Stock 


by Moshe Bar-Natan 


» oe HisTapDruT has relinquished to the Gov- 

ernment all that it possibly can, declares Mr. 
Pinhas Lavon, the Secretary-General of the 
organization, in the preface to a collection of 
his speeches published on the eve of its con- 
vention at the beginning of February. This 
statement, with its implications of stabilization 
and consolidation, seems to have been the key- 
note of the conference of Israel’s General Federa- 
tion of Labor, which summed up the progress 
of the last four years and laid down the general 
lines of policy for the future. During the last 
eleven and a half years, the Histadrut has been 
gradually adapting itself to the new tasks cre- 
ated by large-scale immigration and develop- 
ment, and the emergence of the legislative and 
administrative machinery of the State of Israel 
as the major factor in the building of the coun- 
try. The leadership of Israel labor seems to have 
come to the conclusion that the process has 
reached a more or less stable stage, and that 
there will be no further fundamental changes 
in the next few years. 

Even the Histadrut’s opponents—and_ there 
is no shortage of them—will admit that it has 
something to consolidate. It now has a mem- 
bership of 685,000, over 24 per cent more than 
four years ago. Taking into account wives and 
children, it represents more than 56 per cent 
of the population. In addition, the other labor 
federations, with the exception of the Herut 
labor wing, are closely associated with some 
of its main activities. The religious unions, Ha- 
poel Hamizrahi and Poalei Agudat Israel, co- 
operate with its trade union wing and its sick 
fund, Kupat Holim, so that in these major 
fields it covers about 90 per cent of all Jewish 
workers. 

Economic enterprises organized in the His- 
tadrut, in industry, agriculture and services, 
had a total turnover of IL2,700 million last 
year, and employed 177,000 workers, 37 per 
cent of its membership, or about a quarter of all 
the wage-earners in the country. Histadrut 
undertakings cover the major part of Israel’s 
agriculture and a large section of its industry; 
in co-operation with the Government and the 
Jewish Agency, it plays a major role in shipping 
and is responsible for the vital task of develop- 
ing water resources. It has built up an extensive 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
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network of provident funds and other social 
services. In the determination of wages and 
working conditions, its power is so unquestioned 
that nothing but the self-restraint of its leaders 
prevents them from holding up for ransom 
both private and public employers. 

The last four years have seen a wave of re- 
form in the organization of Histadrut’s industry, 
in which Lavon played the foremost part. The 
great industrial combine of Solel Boneh, which 
alone employs 30,000 workers and has a turn. 
over of some IL300 million, has been reorganized 
and brought under more effective public con- 
trol. This was a major operation, involving bitter 
conflict with some of Solel Boneh’s veteran 
managers, but it seems to have been accepted 
and is now regarded as a matter of course. A 
beginning has also been made in giving workers 
representatives a say in the management policy 
of Histadrut enterprises. 


N DETERMINING future policy, Mapai, the cen- 

tral and leading force within the Histadrut, 
has, as usual, had to face attacks of different 
kinds from the Left and the Right. The His- 
tadrut is neither indifferent to politics, as in 
some countries, nor affliated to a particular po- 
litical party as in others. It has the political 
struggle right inside it. The name “Federation,” 
it should be remembered, is rather misleading. 
Although it includes a large variety of settle- 
ments, industrial service corporations, co-opera- 
tive sales and marketing agencies, trade unions 
and other bodies, the Histadrut’s basic consti- 
tution is unitary. A worker joins, in the first 
place, not a particular trade union, but the His- 
tadrut as a whole. The convention, which elects 
the governing bodies, is not composed of repre- 
sentatives of trade union branches, etc.: it is 
directly elected by the entire membership. His- 
tadrut elections are second in scope only to the 
parliamentary polls, and are carried out under 
the same proportional representation system, 
with the major political parties submitting lists 
of candidates—the only exception being the 
religious parties and Herut, which have their 
own unions. 

Ever since its establishment, Mapai, the Israel 
Labor Party, has had a majority over all other 
parties combined at the conventions. This has 
naturally meant a Mapai majority in the control- 
ling organs: the Mo’etza, or General Council; 
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the Vaad Hapoel, or Executive Council; and 
the Vaada Merakezet, or Central Committee. 
The Moetza meets only about once a year; but 
the Vaad Hapoel, which convenes on the average 
every two months, makes decisions of principle 
which are binding on all Histadrut bodies; and 
the Vaada Merakezet, meeting almost every 
week, acts as the Cabinet of the Federation. 
The minority parties are represented in all these 
organs, the Vaada Merakezet being thus a kind 
of permanent coalition government, in which 
the representatives of Achdut Ha’avoda, Mapam 
and Ha’oved Hazioni (the labor wing of the 
Progressive Party) are in charge of particular 
departments. The major departments, how- 
ever, such as the Trade Union Division, Hevrat 
Ha’ovdim, the controlling body of the economic 
enterprises, and the Political Department, which 
looks after the Histadrut’s very important ex- 
ternal relations, are headed by members of Ma- 
pai, and Mapai’s policy rules all along the line 
by virtue of its majority. 


HE MosT fundamental opposition to that 

policy comes from the smaller minority par- 
ties, Ha’oved Hazioni and the even smaller 
General Zionist Workers’ faction. These groups 
are opposed to the basic principles on which the 
Histadrut has been built up ever since its foun- 
dation. They object to the combination of 
trade union activities with social service, econo- 
mic, cultural and settlement functions; they 
would like the Histadrut to be concerned solely 
with wages and working conditions, like most 
trade union bodies in other parts of the world. 
Their pressure would have little weight, were it 
not for the support they obtain from the wider 
parties of which they form a part, which ex- 
ett their influence in the parliamentary and 
governmental fields. 

For instance, there is the question of Kupat 
Holim, the Workers’ Sick Fund, which covers 
two-thirds of the entire population. As part 
of its price for joining the Government coalition 
after the last elections, the Progressive Party 
insisted on an agreement for the establishment 
of a comprehensive National Health service, 
and though its proposals for the State to take 
over all health insurance were rejected, Mapai 
on the Governmental level went someway to 
meet them. In the past ten years a number of 
the Histadrut’s functions, assumed in Manda- 
tory days when the Jewish community had to 
provide for itself many of the services for which 
the State is generally responsible elsewhere, have 
been transferred to the Government. Thus, its 
educational system is now a part of the State 
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school-network; the labor exchanges, previously 
run by representatives of the Histadrut and the 
other labor unions, are now administered by 
the Ministry of Labor; and the Government and 
the Jewish Agency between them have majority 
interests in Zim, the National Shipping Com- 
pany, and Mekorot, the National Water Cor- 
poration. It seems that Mr. Ben-Gurion would 
like to go further, and would be prepared to 
agree to the Progressive proposals on Kupat 
Holim, but he has not carried his party with him. 
The Convention’s decisions on this subject in- 
dicate that though Kupat Holim and the other 
sick funds will be fitted into a national network 
and have to accept some measure of control, it 
will remain under the administration of the His- 
tadrut and will be confined to members of the 
Histadrut and the other bodies now co-operating 
within the framework. 


IN Is resistance to this pressure from the Right, 

the majority in Mapai, which believes, with 
Lavon, that what the Histadrut has it must 
hold, is fortified by the counter-pressure of the 
Left. Mapam and Achdut Ha’avoda are con- 
vinced that the transfer of functions to the 
Government has gone too far already. They 
opposed the “nationalization” of the labor 
school-system and the labor exchanges, and they 
will fight tooth and nail against any continua- 
tion of the process. In their zeal for the status 
quo in the Histadrut, they have even objected 
to the relatively mild proposals put forward 
last year to increase the public accountability 
of the unpopular transport co-operatives. It 
may be that Mapai’s reluctance to merge Kupat 
Holim into a state health insurance system is 
partly due to the feeling that it is not worth 
while provoking further controversy with the 
Left on an issue which in any case does not 
arouse enthusiasm in labor circles. The line of 
advance approved by the Convention is the re- 
form of Kupat Holim from within, by the adop- 
tion of the family-doctor system instead of the 
present one, in which a member is attended by 
any doctor who happens to be on duty on the 
day of his visit. 

The main weight of the Left-wing attack 
is concentrated against the wages sector, which 
is the most sensitive in the entire Histadrut front. 
Here the Federation’s strength is also, in a sense, 
a source of weakness. Its power in the trade- 
union field is so all-embracing and unquestioned 
that any section dissatisfied with its wages feels 
that its first task is to convince, not the em- 
ployer—private or public, but the Histadrut 
leaders. Power, however, implies responsibility. 
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Discontented workers are liable to blame in the 
first place, not the man who pays the wages, 
but their own trade-union leaders. 

Moreover, about sixty per cent of the wage- 
earners have no private employer to fight 
against: their employer is either an industrial 
or agricultural co-operative, a Histadrut con- 
cern, a Government department or corporation, 
or some other public body. Such share of the 
responsibility for the wage-level as cannot be 
attributed to the trade unions therefore falls 
largely on the shoulders of Mapai in its other 
aspects, as the majority party in the Govern- 
ment or the major factor in the Jewish Agency 
and the labor enterprises. There is thus every 
reason for Mapai to be wary in its efforts to 
pursue a wage-policy that will take into account 
the overriding national interest and avoid the 
inflation that would inevitably follow a wave 
of unrestrained wage claims. Every time the 
Histadrut has to decide on the policy to be 
adopted in negotiating the general wages agree- 
ments with the employers, Achdut Ha’avoda, 
Mapam and the Communists submit competitive 
proposals for the percentage of increases to be 
demanded—it is just as easy to say twenty per 
cent as fifteen per cent, and no more difficult 
to insist on twenty-five. “Think big!” is the 
rule here. It takes a good deal of hard political 
sense to know just how far a responsible leader- 
ship can go while carrying the majority of the 
rank and file along with it. 


Wit att this in mind, there is little doubt 

that Mapai has done a valuable service to 
the country by its success in convincing the 
members of the Histadrut of the need for self- 
restraint. In the course of time, most of the 
ordinary workers have come to realize that there 
is no inexhaustible pocket from which to take 
unlimited raises in pay. Their education has 
been stimulated by the experience of the in- 
flation years, when every increase in the cost 
of living was followed by an addition to wages 
and every few pounds added to the pay-envelope 
was almost immediately followed by another in- 
crease in the cost of living. The great majority 
now understand that no one has more to gain 
than themselves from the relative price stability 
of recent years, and no one would have more 
to lose from a renewal of the futile attempt to 
catch one’s own tail. 

But, as we say in Hebrew, Patur b’lo klum i 
efshar—“you can’t expect to get off entirely 
scot-free.” Perhaps the main factor in breaching 
the wages-front has been the claims, justified 
in themselves, for higher differentials between 
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the salaries of senior administrators and profes. 
sional men on the one hand, and the lower grade 
on the other. The last five years have seen a kind 
of chain reaction: lawyers followed by doctor 
followed by engineers followed by higher-grad 
civil servants and so on and so on. The present 
bitterly pressed claims by secondary-school 
teachers are only the latest waves of the flood, 
And naturally the lower-paid workers, who find 
it hard to make ends meet, are not content to 
sit still and let all the plums go to those who al. 
ready have more than they. 

Last month’s convention went a part of the 
way to meet these pressures. It decided that wage 
increases could be allowed only as a consequence 
of the net expansion of the national output, but 
it abandoned the effort to keep the front moving 
at a uniform pace all along the line. In é. 
termining the increases to be demanded, account 
is now to be taken of the capacity of each 
branch. At the same time, cost-of-living allow- 
ances are still to be paid and family allowances 
are to be put on a country-wide basis. Mapui 
leaders are well aware that Israel’s progress to- 
wards economic independence depends largely 
on the direction of a considerable part of the 
growth in the country’s productive capacity 
to exports and investments, instead of to do- 
mestic consumption, and that wage-rates are 
an important factor in this respect. They will 
need all their skill and sense of responsibility 
to keep a balance between the long-term needs 
of the nation and the short-term demands of the 
workers, especially when the smaller labor parties 
are doing their best all the time to tip the balance 
to one side. 


‘THE CONVENTION also noted a significant de- 
parture in the participation for the first time 
of representatives of the Arab workers as full 
members. These were previously entitled to 
Sick Fund and other benefits, and were organized 
by the Trade Union Division. The Histadrut 
likewise helped them to form co-operatives and 
provided them with valuable cultural services. 
It is only since last year, however, that they have 
been admitted to full membership, and _ the 
change is an important landmark not only in the 
history of the Histadrut but in the progres 
of the Arab and Druse minorities in Israel. 
Apart from the decisions on matters of prac- 
tical policy, which will bind the Histadrut’ 
organs for the next four or five years, the Con- 
vention also served as the sounding-board for 
the broader problems of labor. Here the key- 
note speech was that of Mr. David Ben-Gurion, 
which was devoted mainly to the Federation’ 
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national responsibilities and the need for labor 
uity. These two principles, and especially 
the second, have made up the Leitmotiv of 
the Prime Minister’s public life during the 
pst fifty years. They are not matters that 
are decided by resolutions at conventions, but 
they are nonetheless of vital and far-reaching 
importance, and they are closely interdependent. 
§ long as three Zionist Socialist parties com- 
yte for the allegiance of the Israel worker, 
there will be a constant temptation to invent 
sues, if they do not arise in the natural course of 
eents, to justify the separate existence of the 
minority factions. Differences of the kind that 
emerge frequently in the affairs of any move- 
ment, and which can be thrashed out in com- 
rndely democratic discussion, are inflated to 
yin votes out of all proportion to their serious- 
ness, 

The labor split is particularly tragic in the 
kibbutz movement. In over 200 settlements 
ill over the country some 90,000 men, women 
and children are living and working according 
to the principles of socialism as a way of life. 
In organization, education and economic activi- 
ty the differences between them are of minor 
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importance by far in comparison with the 
outstanding principles and methods they have 
in common. And yet they are divided into 
three separate kibbutz associations, which have 
to join in the struggle over such matters as the 
attitude to Soviet Communism, arms sales to 
Western Germany, and so forth, but which, 
whatever their significance for the citizen, have 
nothing to do with the kibbutznik as such. Some 
time ago, it is reported, the comrade in charge 
of the building organization of the Kibbutz 
Artzi (Hashomer Hatza’ir) came to the con- 
clusion that it might save expenses and improve 
efficiency if he could form a joint building 
company with the other two kibbutz associa- 
tions. The idea was put to the higher echelons 
and back came the answer from Meir Yaari, 
Secretary-General of Mapam, the United Work- 
ers’ Party, with which Kibbutz Artzi is affili- 
ated: “You stick to building; I'll look after 
the politics!” 

So long as co-operation between collective 
settlers is regarded as “politics,” the kibbutz 
movement will continue to be disunited, to its 
own serious disadvantage and to the benefit of 
no one but the politicians. 





The Nazi Revival and the West 


by Richard L. Rubenstein 


HE WORLD-WIDE upsurge in petty anti-Jewish 

annoyances of recent weeks, which began 
in Soviet Ukraine, found a hospitable haven in 
West Germany, and then spread throughout 
the Western world, may herald the return to 
“normalcy” in German politics. The incidents 
may have as their real objective the provision 
of a rallying-point around which unreconciled 
Nazi forces can gather in order to prepare for 
their re-entry into German political life in the 
hineteen-sixties. The end of the process might 
very well be a Nazi-sponsored German-Russian 
rapprochement. 

Perhaps the greatest post-war tragedy has 
ben the pathetic inability of the American 
government and the American people to under- 
stand either German history or German men- 
tality and to deal with them realistically. Amer- 
ans with their essentially pragmatic, non- 
ideological mentality underestimate the contin- 
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uing force and depth of the Nazi movement 
in Europe. We tend, as Americans, to view the 
good life as the pursuit of personal and social 
well-being. We are content to accept the opaci- 
ties and dilemmas of existence as limits to be 
respected, and, for all of its shortcomings, we 
have managed to work out a viable way of 
handling intergroup relations. Above all, Amer- 
ican life does not contain pockets of groups 
nurturing age-old defeats waiting to be rec- 
tified and age-old scores waiting to be settled. 
This is not true of Europe in general and Ger- 
many in particular. There, simply living the 
good life as Americans understand it has never 
been seen as a final goal, and the divisions and 
antagonisms of society have entered the very 
formation of the psyches of many influential 
Europeans. 

To have expected that Fascism or Nazism 
would have considered their day ended or their 
point irrelevant simply because they lost the 
war is to fail to understand the overriding in- 
terest of many Europeans in ideological as op- 
posed to acquisitive satisfactions, There is sim- 
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ply too much evidence about for us to im- 
agine that the average European will feel life 
has fulfilled itself for him when he acquires the 
accoutrements of American-style prosperity. 
If nothing else, European prosperity creates the 
problem of surplus time and surplus energy. 
There is no reason to expect that innocence will 
characterize the employment of such a surplus. 
The underground period of the defeated Nazis 
may very well be at an end and we must expect 
to see them manifest themselves as an increas- 
ingly dangerous quotient in world affairs. Hav- 
ing made their peace with the Soviets once 
before, we ought not to assume that they are 
incapable of repeating this particular act of 
political cynicism. 


Obsviousty the Germans are bound by no real 
ties of community or ideology to the West. 
They regard Adenauer’s government as partly 
a foreign imposition—as, incidentally, they have 
regarded every liberal government of Germany 
since the French Revolution. Furthermore, they 
are sufficiently nihilistic and self-destructive 
not to be overly concerned with whether they 
win or lose in the long run so long as the precious 
tide of dominance runs in their direction. 
The gratuitous assumption made by the West- 
ern governments that Germany can be democ- 
ratized fails to take cognizance of the degree 
to which Western democracy is the resultant 
of forces inoperative in Germany. In Britain, 
democracy is the end-product of the centuries- 
old development of the concepts of law and in- 
dividual rights which the Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity was able to effectuate in the relative 
security of its island sanctuary. In the United 
States, the Anglo-Saxon experience was joined 
with the religious climate of New England Puri- 
tanism which stressed the solitary and individual 
character of each man’s free relationship to 
God and fellow men. In France the French 
Revolution, though it hopelessly divided France 
for over one hundred and fifty years, created 
the democratic ideal as a French reality. In 
Germany, however, more often than not liberal 
ideas were carried to the German behind the 
guns of invaders. In the morning of German 
history, Christianity was not accepted by the 
Germans by a free act of will as it was elsewhere 
in the West: Charlemagne’s bloody massacre 
and fcrced conversion of the Saxons was a pre- 
lude to the history of Germany’s ambivalence 
toward Christianity and its Judaic source. 
Liberalism has always followed hard upon 
every German defeat. It was so after Napoleon, 
World War I and World War II. Jewish equal- 
ity was brought to Germany by Napoleon’s 
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armies. Jewish equality was always identified 
with the French Revolution and was never seen 
as the fruitition of German ideals but as the 
imposition of foreign foes. More than once the 
Rhineland, Catholic Germany, has provided 
the Weimar-image of a German culture at home 
in the world only to be swallowed up when 
its function as protective coloration exhausted 
its utility. The emergence of the real Germany 
has been accompanied by an image infinitely 
less appetizing in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. To expect the German people to regard 
liberalism or democracy as other than the pro. 
duct of their degradation and defeat would k 
extremely shortsighted. Perhaps the _ biggest 
mistake we have made has been our expectation 
that we could make the Germans over into oy 
image. 


‘THE PoINnT of what has been happening is not 

that tomorrow or the day after tomorrow, 
the Germans will revert to Nazism. The current 
upsurge in Nazi activity must rather be seen 
as testimony to a German reality which we 
thought we could cause to disappear simply by 
ignoring it. Nazism is and will remain one of 
the great cancers of the 20th century. In Eu- 
rope it cuts across all national lines. In every 
country there are men who will see in Nazism 
an ending to their own dishonor as traitors and 
betrayers of their respective countries. The 
restoration of the Nazis would vindicate their 
own war-time and pre-war roles. This is als 
true of some of their children. Old cleavages 
die hard in Europe if they die at all. Nazism is 
too deeply rooted in the dilemmas of German 
life to have disappeared with defeat in war or in 
the solvent of bourgeois prosperity. It is a 
factor which will play an increasingly great role 
in German politics and in Western foreign rela- 
tions as the government of Chancellor Aden- 
auer recedes from prominence. In more than 
one sense “Der Alter” has provided no successor. 

Above all, let no man assume that the West 
can do business with Nazism. We have nothing 
to offer the Nazis. We have given the Germans 
independence and political authority without 
extracting any real price for having done s0. 
The Russians have given the Germans absolute- 
ly nothing, but paradoxically stand to gain 
everything. If the Russians decide that they 
desire the continuation of a divided Germany, 
nothing will so effectively convince the West 
that the Russians are correct than the rise of 
Nazism again. Certainly, it is a development 
which can rip the North American Treaty Or- 
ganization to bits. Furthermore, a renewal of 
Nazism can create internal division and rancof 
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in every country formerly occupied by the 
Germans of a sort which can only weaken the 
West and strengthen the East. In this matter, 
it may prove to be a blessing that President de 
Gaulle was the leader of the Resistance and is 
now the leader of French conservatism. 

On the other hand, if the Russians conclude 
that it is to their advantage to seek a rapproche- 
ment with the Germans, they and only they 
have the means to effectuate such a develop- 
ment. They remain in effective control of East- 
ern Germany and Berlin. We have nothing 
with which the Germans can be enticed. The 
Germans have every reason to seek an accommo- 
dation with the Russians, none with the West. 
If there is to be a restored Germany, it will 
only come about as a result of Russian decision. 
The power to make such a decison no longer 
rests with the West. Hopefully, Russian pru- 
dence and Russian memories may cause the 
Russians to weigh carefully a true German 
restoration. The Nazis may very well be those 
who speak for and out of indigenous German 
sentiment. There is more than a slight possi- 
bility that the authentic voice of Germany in 
our times may yet speak in tones modulated 
with more sympathy towards the East than 
towards the West. 


INALLY, there is the problem of Israel and the 
revival of Nazism. One wonders, in any 
event, why any Jew should want to live among 
the Germans after what has happened. Never- 
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theless, whatever their reasons, realistic or ma- 
sochistic, as human beings they are entitled to 
human decencies, Above all, they are the rally- 
ing-point uniting a multitude in hate rather 
than a real part of the problem. Israel is a dif- 
ferent matter. The day may yet come when 
the Germans directly or indirectly may want 
to settle old scores in a world accustomed in 
any event to looking away from such embar- 
rassments. There is, however, an enormous dif- 
ference between the pathetic submissiveness of 
many of the Jews of Nazi Europe and today’s 
Israelis. Yesterday’s Jews found that their very 
existence was dependent upon the varying and 
unpredictable moral sentiments of others. They 
were simply not a factor in determining their 
own survival. Fortunately, though Israel is hard- 
ly a large factor in the economy of international 
relationships, the Israelis are a factor and are 
capable of some determination of their own 
destinies. Even Nazis may find resistant Jews 
a somewhat less attractive object of aggressive 
energies than non-resistant Jews. 

Hopefully, none of this will come to pass. It 
is at least a thinkable contingency. It is far 
less likely to happen if the West realistically 
understands the extent to which the Nazis 
were the authentic voice of Germany. History 
is not inevitable. People can change. Yet if 
they do change, it is more likely to be the result 
of inner reassessment than either external im- 
position or seduction. The Germans have yet 
to come to grips with themselves. 





Notes on the Melting Pot 


by Hayim Greenberg 


ARL KautTsky, the great exponent of Marx- 

ism, once took up the cudgels on behalf 
of the Jews, to answer certain uncomplimentary 
assertions made by Werner Sombart, in _ his 
famous work Jews and Modern Capitalism. In 
an article entitled “Race and Judaism” pub- 
lished in 1915 in Die Neue Zeit, Kautsky, paying 
us many compliments, assured us that our his- 
toric martyrdom was bound to come to an end 
as soon as mankind progressed toward a better 
future. That end, as he saw it, was Nirvana. 





In commemoration of the seventh anniversary of the 
death of Hayim Greenberg (March 14, 1953), we reprint 
this sketch from The Inner Eye, a collection of his selected 
essays. A second edition has recently been published by 
the Jewish Frontier to make these profound and sensitive 
essays again available. 


Israel would find its salvation by dissolving like 
sugar in a cup of tea, 

“Once lawlessness and persecution of the 
Jews have ended,” the Marxist prophet com- 
forted our people, “they will then of themselves 
cease to exist as an entity. ... We shall not be 
able to say that we have passed out of the Middle 
Ages as long as Judaism exists in our midst. To 
the extent that Judaism begins to disappear, 
both the world and the Jews will be better off. 
The result will be the rise of a higher type of 
human being. Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, 
will at last have found his paradise of rest. He 
will live on in the memory of humanity as the 
greatest martyr of history, as one whose reward 
at the hands of mankind for all the blessings 
he bestowed upon it had been brutality.” 
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Kautsky was incomparably kinder to the 
Jews than Karl Marx, for whom Judaism was 
synonymous with social corruption and evil. 
And yet the only solace that he could offer us 
was the promise of extinction, and in later gen- 
erations, encomiums in history-books. Banish all 
your cares about the future, oh, poor, suffering 
men; rest assured that you will some day have 
an elaborate funeral—or at least a monument 
with a poetic epitaph inscribed in gold. 

Kautsky’s “philo-Semitic” treatise came to 
my mind, when I read a review by Pearl Buck 
of a two-volume book on the Jews of China 
published by the University of Toronto. In the 
paragraphs she wrote on the work in a monthly 
magazine, Miss Buck, though disclaiming any 
special knowledge in that field, does arrive at 
certain general conclusions about the Jews and 
sees a lesson in the fact that China today has no 
Jews and no Jewish problem. The large Jewish 
community which once lived in China is now 
almost completely extinct, not because it has 
been physically exterminated in the European 
fashion, but because China has been more hu- 
mane and more tolerant than the Christian 
nations of the West. The Chinese did not per- 
secute the Jews; so the Jews, of their own free 
will, became submereged, not only culturally, 
but also socially and biologically. 

Pearl Buck, a great admirer of Chinese civili- 
zation, believes that America ought to learn 
from that experiment with the Jews in the great 
country of the Mongols. Let Americans desist 
from discriminating against Jews, and the Jews 
will of themselves dissolve as an ethnic group, 
leaving no traces behind them. 

The greatest ideal which a certain type of 
liberalism holds out for us is still one of painless 


death. 


‘THESE Days, there are even some Zionists among 

my acquaintances who object to the inclusion 
of America in the galut. They are shocked to 
hear that term, which means “exile,” applied to 
American Jewry. To put God’s country on 
the map of Jewish homelessness, they argue, is 
an insult to America and a misrepresentation of 
the position of American Jewry. It is true that 
Polish Jews live (or rather lived) in Galut, and 
the same is true of Hungarian, Rumanian, Ger- 
man, and other Jews; and when no one is around, 
they will even admit that Soviet Russia lies in 
the galut zone, but not the United States. 
Latterly, they have been using a special term 
to designate the socio-political character of 
America in relation to the Jews. By the grace of 
God and George Washington, we, the Jews of 
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America, are said to be living not in galut by 
in tefutza. This Hebrew term, denoting “djs. 
persion,” is pronounced in such accents as to 
carry overtones of meaning like “expansion,” 
“growth,” and “prosperity.” 

The Italian who sells newspapers in my neigh. 
borhood is naturally uninformed about this djs. 
putation among Jewish intellectuals. He may 
or may not look upon himself as an exile from 
Italy, and nostalgia for his Sicilian village may or 
may not be strong; but he lives in America and 
knows that his Jewish customers ought to be 
treated with proper “delicacy.” When a man 
buys an English and a Jewish newspaper from 
him, the vendor, scrupulously observing the 
ethics of his profession, quickly wraps the Jew- 
ish paper inside the English, making the former 
invisible, and so inoffensive to the eye. 

The other day, his thirteen-year-old boy 
sold me my bundle of papers. But he arranged 
them so that the Times and the Herald Tribune 
were hidden inside the Yiddish Forward and the 
Morning Journal. The father quickly noticed 
the offense and, furiously snatching the papers 
away from the boy, rearranged them in the 
proper way for the “convenience” of his cus- 
tomer. At the same time he explained to the lad 
that such a one as he, the offspring of a female 
canine, far from being of any benefit to the 
business, was merely an affliction on one’s ana- 
tomy. Clearly, the Italian who sells newspapers 
in my neighborhood operates on the theory that 
American Jews live in galut. 

Some time ago, a well-known United States 
judge tried to expound to me the theory of 
tefutza or “felicitous dispersion.” I did not argue 
the matter. Congenital inertia prevented me 
from engaging in polemics on an over-discussed 
subject. But if one could debate by proxy, | 
would gladly delegate the newsman in my neigh- 
borhood to dispute with the judge. He does not 
see well when it comes to the printed page (even 
in his native Italian), but in other respects he 
is not blind at all. In fact, he is quite perspi- 
cacious. 


THE GREEK restaurant-owner in Atlantic City 

sat at my table, watching with hospitable 
pleasure while I drank the small cup of Turkish 
coffee and nibbled my rahat-lukum. The bridge 
between us was a gastronomic one. In America, 
he said, he seldom meets real connoisseurs. When 
he heard that I was ready at any time for a dish 
of Greek tuffteli, he beamed even more: he sensed 
in me a man after his own heart. Tuffteli was 
not a small matter. . . . His mother was once 
a cook for Venizelos, who could not find enough 
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words to praise her art in making ¢tuffteli. If 
oily I should come to visit at his home, he said, 
he would show me a picture of Venizelos with an 
inscription, a present his mother had once re- 
ceived from her great master. 

[ thought of the large placards I saw three 
years ago, “Get Americanized—Drink Coca- 
Cola.” I asked my host whether he had not 
in all these years accustomed himself to Ameri- 
can foods. No, he said, he could not get used 
to them at all. “Their” dishes have no taste and 
“their” drinks make one sick. He added that 
even his children could not take “their” stuff. 

I asked him what he meant when he said his 
children were ““Americanized”; don’t they feel 
any longer that they are Greek? My host thought 
fora moment, looking far away into invisible 
distances and heaved a quiet, deep sigh: 

“My children, dear friend, are chulemos.” 

That was farther than my erudition in modern 
Greek went. I asked him the meaning of the 
word chulemos. It turned out that in the moun- 
tainous region of Greece from which he hailed, 
the peasants use such an expression for duck- 
lings hatched by hens from ducks’ eggs. They 
are your own, it would seem, yet they are 
strangers to you and sometimes they are down- 
tight distasteful. 

“What is going to become of them I don’t 
know. Many times I get such a gnawing feeling 
at my heart, so that I would readily leave every- 
thing here and run away with my wife and 
children back to Greece or to Macedonia. Let 
them grow up to be shepherds or swineherds 
and go around in rags, as long as they are merry 
and there is some fun in their life. All week, 
things are not so bad. I am busy, they are busy 
at school, and the time passes. But when Sun- 
days come, they don’t know what to do with 
themselves. Especially the oldest son; he is 
sixteen years old. The younger ones we take 
along to church every Sunday morning. We 
have a place of worship of our own here. It’s 
asmall building, but neat and pretty, with a 
few beautiful icons that were once brought 
from Constantinople. We beg our eldest boy 
to come along with us, but it’s years now since 
we have been able to induce him to come. He 
says he is bored, why should he sit there and 
yawn? You see, our prayers are all in Greek 
and the priest insists on preaching in Greek, 
and my Theodoros has forgotten how to speak 
his mother tongue, and he can’t read the prayer- 
book either. It hurts me. So while we are at 
church he loafs on the boardwalk all by him- 
self. My mind is not at ease: what’s going to 
happen to him when he grows up? And what’s 
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going to become of the younger ones? Without 
God, without religion, without a basilica—you 
know how many gangsters have grown up in 
America on account of that? 

“So one day I took heart and said to my Theo- 
doros: ‘I'll tell you what, my son. Here, only 
two or three blocks away from us there is an- 
other church, a Presbyterian one. I don’t know 
what that means, but, after all, they too are 
Christians; they believe in God and pray to Him 
and read out of the Scriptures. Go over there,’ 
I said, ‘everything there is in English, you won’t 
be bored.’ Next Sunday he went to the Presby- 
terians. He came back in high spirits; he even 
brought home a tune from there—some old 
English hymn I think it was. So I think to 
myself—all right, let it be that way, even if it 
is not our own, so long as he does not grow up 
without a faith and a church, like a wild nettle 
in the field. But the Sunday after, he came back 
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home upset and irritated. He would not eat, 
and lay down to sleep in the middle of the day, 
No matter how much we kept asking him, jt 
did no good; he was as mute as the wall. Not til] 
evening did we manage to get a few words 
out of him, which I can’t make out to this day: 
I don’t belong. The devil knows what that 
means. No matter how many times we ask him 
to tell us what happened to him in church, all 
we get out of him is, ‘I don’t belong, that’s all?” 


The two of us were silent for a few minutes, 
The restaurant owner, after one of those coughs 
which help to overcome hesitation, quickly asked 
me: “And how is it with you, the Jews?” 

It is of little importance what I replied. It was 
commonplace. 


On the way to my hotel I thought of only 
one thing: “What would be the Jewish equiva- 
lent of chulemos?” 





Gertrud Kolmar: Reminiscences 


by Jacob Picard 


Nn NoveMBER, 1956, the Association of Liter- 

ary Critics of Berlin awarded its prize for the 
year to “Das Lyrische Werk” of Gertrud Kol- 
mar, a Jewess. The book was published under 
the auspices of the “Deutsche Akademie fuer 
Sprache und Dichtung” of Darmstadt. 

Gertrud Kolmar’s real name was Gertrud 
Chodziesner. She had lost her life under the 
Nazis about thirteen years before, staying on in 
her native Berlin. She did so partly because she 
did not want to abandon her octogenarian father, 
once a distinguished lawyer of that city. An- 
other reason may be found in a letter written 
to a relative outside Germany: 


“Believe me that come what may I shall not be 
unhappy or despondent because I know that I 
must go the way my innermost self tells me 
to. . . . So many of us through the centuries 
have traveled that road, why should I choose 
another? Even in these last days my father 
has been considering emigrating to his brothers 
in Uruguay—at this last moment. But it is 
questionable whether it is still possible. He 


Dr. Jacob Picard, born in Wangen, Baden, Southern 
Germany, received his doctorate in law at the university 
of Heidelberg and practiced law in Constance and Cologne. 
He came to the United States in 1940. A collection of his 
short stories depicting the lives of Jewish country people 
in Western Germany and Alsace, The Marked One, was 
published in 1956 by the Jewish Publication Society. 


wants to do it only for my sake because he 
regards his own life as over—but I refused. 
This escape would be forced on me only by 
external circumstances: I don’t want to run 
away from what my heart orders me to under- 
go. Never before did I know as I know now 
how strong I am, and this knowledge makes 
me happy... .” 


At the time she wrote this letter she was work- 
ing—as a slave-laborer—in a factory making 
cardboard ammunition-cases. 

I first became acquainted with Gertrud Kol- 





mar’s name and some of her work in the spring | 
of 1938. I, too, was then living in Germany. | 


I had come back to my native village near Lake 


Constance where my family could trace its | 


residence for about three hundred years. I had 
come there feeling that the end was near for 
the Jews of Germany and determined to leave 
the country as soon as I could. But there was 
an affidavit to get in order to leave and a visa, 
and all this was taking much longer than I ex- 
pected—or liked. 

One day, I received a letter from my publish- 
ers in Berlin (“‘Juedische Buchvereinigung”). 
They had published a book of my Jewish stories 
not long before, and now they were sending for 
my opinion of its value a slender manuscript of 
verse. (The editor, Erich Lichtenstein, knew that 
I had published a few books of poetry.) I found 
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the question somewhat strange at that time: 
matters had become much worse for the Jews 
and no one, I thought, could still believe the pub- 
lication of a Jewish book possible in Germany. 
Besides, I had never heard of the author. And 
so | began reading the poems reluctantly and 
without any expectation that I should like them. 

Ever since the Nazis, five years before, had 
forced the Jews into a cultural and social ghetto, 
time and again writers of banal verse were pro- 
claimed poets simply because they had—under- 
standably enough under such spiritual pressure— 
written about Jewish subjects. In an article 
published in the “Juedische Rundschau,” I had 
warned against “mischpochale Kunst,” art of 
the “family”—tolerated in close communities 
for the sake of self-glorification. There seemed 
to me a danger that the values of the masters 
of the greater community to which we had 
belonged not long before were being forgotten, 
although it must be said that during the early 
Nazi period a better German was to be found 
in the Jewish papers than those who proclaimed 
the new Germanic “culture” ever produced. 

When I finished reading the verse of that 
unknown woman I saw at once that it was 
indeed new and original. I was struck by it 
in every respect—its subject-matter as well as 
its unique technical quality. “A new poet,” I 
said to myself happily, and read and reread the 
thirty or forty poems. I returned them by spe- 
cial delivery and urged the publishers to print 
them without delay, for we all had the feeling 
that it would not be much longer before it would 
be impossible to publish them at all. And short- 
ly afterwards the small volume, ‘‘Die Frau und 
die Tiere,” was published. 

It was, indeed, the very last book which a 
Jewish publisher in Germany could get out, and 
it is interesting that it should have been one 
of the foremost books of our generation. A few 
months later, came the November pogroms, 
the burning of the synagogues, and the end of 
what little freedom remained for German Jewry. 
I have that small volume of verse. It carries 
on the page before the title-page a stanza in 
the handwriting of the poet and an inscription 
to me. : 


[ Mer the poet herself in Berlin. I had gone 

there to hurry the matter of my emigration. 
However, it was still to take two years before I 
could escape. During those two years, I saw 
Gertrud Kolmar rather often at her father’s 
home. She was then no longer young—in her 
forties—smaller than most women, and might 
pass for a woman who lived at home and merely 
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kept house. But when spoken to, one saw the 
glow of her beautiful golden-brown eyes shining 
with kindness and realized that she was unusual. 
She was modest but knew very well the value 
of her work, although she spoke about it seldom, 
reluctantly and only when asked. She had no 
pretentions, never made confessions, and did 
not show—at least to me—any poem which had 
not been published, although I knew that she 
must be writing constantly. There was, indeed, 
almost no “shop-talk”; and to words of approval 
she would answer in her Berlin dialect, somewhat 
impatiently: “Det ha’ ick eben so jemacht.” 

Her first book of verse had been published 
as early as 1917. It had been gotten out by a 
publisher of good reputation. Her father had 
submitted the manuscript to the publisher with- 
out her knowledge or consent. She never spoke 
about this first book, evidently because she 
thought she had not reached the goal she had 
set for herself. At the time of publication 
(during the First World War), she had been 
an interpreter in the German Foreign Office. 
She spoke French, Russian and English fluently 
and—so I was told after she was dead—learned 
Hebrew during the last years of her life. She 
was also a student of history. 

After this first book, nothing of hers was 
published even in magazines, except for a few 
poems in the “Insel Almanach” for 1932—that 
famous yearbook of the distinguished Insel- 
Verlag. This meant that this leading publishing- 
house (which was also Rilke’s and others of 
the foremost rank—not to speak of the classics) 
had accepted Gertrud Kolmar as one of its 
authors. But 1933 came with all its consequences. 
However, even in 1934, “Die Rabenpresse” Ver- 
lag, a non-Jewish publisher, V. O. Stomps, of a 
small group of ‘“‘advanced” poets, dared to pub- 
lish her second book (during the Nazi regime), 
almost twenty years after her first. It was 
called “Preussische Wappen” and carried for 
the first time her pen-name. And that year 
(1934), the late Elisabeth Langgaesser, a Catho- 
lic poet of Jewish origin, now recognized as 
among the great German poets of our generation, 
published a small anthology of verse containing 
the work of a few well-known women, Ricarda 
Huch and Ina Seidel, for example, and among 
them, the youngest of all and still almost com- 
pletely unknown, Gertrud Kolmar. 

Soon, however, no publication of any work 
of a Jew was possible except by Jewish pub- 
lishers and then only in the ghetto created for us. 
No non-Jew was permitted to buy Jewish books 
and no bookseller to sell them to the world 
outside—or to do it only secretly. 
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Finally, I could get out of the country—the 
last of my family which had lived so long in 
Germany. I went through Russia, Siberia, Korea, 
Japan—the only way of escape at that time 
(during the brief alliance of those two scoun- 
drels, Hitler and Stalin). The war between Hit- 
ler and England and France had already lasted 
more than a year. When I said good-bye to 
Gertrud Kolmar and her father, I did not think 
I would not see them any more, because they 
had relatives in South America and there had 
been some talk of their joining them. 


[N THE spring of 1942, I published an article 

about Gertrud Kolmar in “Aufbau”, a weekly 
in New York which reached Jewish refugees 
from Germany all over the world. Her sister- 
in-law in Conception, Chile, read the article 
and wrote me she had received a letter from her 
as late as early May of that year, and that she 
had written Gertrud Kolmar about my article. 
Gertrud’s own letter contained the following 
sentence: “Tired from work—head and hand— 
but otherwise I am healthy... .” 

At this time, at least, she was still alive. As 
late as February 21, 1943, she wrote her sister, 
Mrs. Wenzel, in Switzerland, the following about 
her place of work: “Among my colleagues is an 
opera singer, another a well-known actress. Once 
a woman who sat next to me at work said: “They 
are celebrities but both of us are nothing and 
know nothing!’. I listened without wincing. 
Another time, to be sure, she remarked that I 
had the look of a poet. I didn’t reply... .” 
After this nothing was heard of her. The war 
came to its end, and we could not escape the 
thought that Gertrud Kolmar, too, had been 
sacrificed along with so many of our brothers 
and sisters. If being a creative spirit gives a 
special value to a human being, in her one of 
the foremost Jewish women of Germany died 
as a martyr. 

It was not long before there came confirma- 
tion of our fears—the fears of the few who 
had left Germany and who knew about her. 
But she had not been forgotten in Germany 
either. 

In the fall of 1947, I received a letter from 
Berlin telling me that there had been a broadcast 
by the “Studio fuer Neue Literatur” of RIAS 
(the American-sponsored station) about “Die 
Dichterin Gertrud Kolmar.” The broadcast was 
by Karl Escher, an acquaintance of hers whom 
I myself had met. In it he told the audience 
that he had kept many of her poems secretly 
and others had been saved by her sister and he 
recited quite a number of the most significant. 
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He also told how, during her forced labor in 
the cardboard factory, she had studied Hebrew, 
and had even begun to write poetry in that 
language but that none of this has been 
preserved. 

Then he read a letter from Elisabeth Lang. 
gaesser, at that time probably the foremost 
critic of poetry in Germany, written to the pub- 
lisher, Peter Suhrkamp, thanking him for send. 
ing her a collection of the last German poems 
of Gertrud Kolmar (published under the title 
“Welten’’). 


“I have always loved them,” she wrote, “those 
strange, infinitely deep and melancholy verses 
of a spiritual sister of Lasker-Schueler, and | 
find my admiration for her poems confirmed 
by these last poems and mixed with great sad- 
ness. What loneliness, what . . . trajectory like 
a bat’s across opal-green evening skies... . I 
would have liked to write the foreword or the 
epilogue to these poems as woman, as a pott, 
and as a human being of the same blood.” 


(Langgaesser’s own life was saved because she 
had married a gentile). The epilogue, how- 
ever, of that small book was written by the 
noted German poet, Hermann Kasack, who, 
with a whole group of other poets, including 
Horst Lange, Oda Schaeffer and Ina Seidel 
among others, had kept alive the memory of 
Gertrud Kolmar among themselves. 

When I myself received a copy of ‘“Welten”, 
which was published as early as 1947, I could 
not help being overwhelmed—there is no other 
word appropriate enough—by these poems 
which, compared to the earlier ones known to 
me, revealed an entirely new and original style 
of rhythm and subject-matter strange and deep. 
The simile of Elisabeth Langgaesser expresses 
some aspect of this verse; indeed, it is almost 
impossible to speak about it except in simile 
and metaphor. 

In 1949, the distinguished magazine ‘Sinn 
und Form” of Berlin published eighteen pages 
of poems by Gertrud Kolmar, poems until then 
unknown, in an issue dedicated to her and two 
other great European poets who died in the 
thirties under similar circumstances—the Rus- 
sian Majakowski and the Spaniard Lorca. I now 
asked the editors of “Commentary” whether 
they could use an article about Gertrud Kolmar. 
By this time I had in my possession manuscripts 
sent me from Germany by her brother-in-law 
(a non-Jew who had returned to his country) ; 
and in November, 1950, ““Commentary” pub- 
lished my article, adding two of the longer 
poems in German with an excellent translation 
by Martin Greenberg—as far as poetry can be 
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translated at all. In 1954, in the course of a 
gries (which I edited) about German Jewish 

ts who had lost their lives at the hands of 
the Nazis, published by “Aufbau”, I wrote the 
sticle about Gertrud Kolmar. 

In the summer of 1955, I received a letter 
from the head of the “Deutsche Akademie fuer 
Sprache und Dichtung” in Darmstadt, Her- 
mann Kasack, the first who had had a hand in 
the publication of “Welten”, asking me to write 
the epilogue to ““Das Lyrische Werk” of Gertrud 
Kolmar. The Akademie had decided to publish 
it. The book, a volume of almost four hundred 
pages, was published in December, 1955, by 
lambert Schneider in Heidelberg, also the pub- 
lsher of Martin Buber and Ludwig Strauss (the 
poet who died in Israel). 


THE PUBLICATION became a literary sensation 

in Germany as well as in Switzerland and 
Austria—wherever German is spoken. To men- 
tion only one of the well-known journals who 
reviewed the book (local periodicals did, too, 
of course, and radio stations), “Die Zeit”, the 
nationally-known weekly of Hamburg, said: 
"To interpret this book and its scope literary 
people probably will have to deal with it for 
decades,” and the reviewer added that since 
Droste-Huelshoff, the foremost woman poet of 
Germany until now (she died a hundred years 
ago), “no other woman has achieved greatness 
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like it.” The latter statement was repeated in 
almost every review. Others were reminded of 
Sappho or of Roswitha von Gandersheim of the 
Middle Ages—not to mention Elsa Lasker- 
Schueler, of course. (Incidentally, Lasker- 
Schueler always said “I”, but Kolmar more often 
says “you” and is more concerned with her fel- 
low creatures and even things). 

In this volume are poems that remind us of 
Gertrud Kolmar’s historical interests. They are 
evidently the earliest, to judge from their some- 
what traditional form; there are also poems 
based on the coat-of-arms of Prussian cities, per- 
haps the most astonishing achievement of her 
artistic abilities and, in contrast with these, 
poems on Jewish themes, for example, “Wir 
Juden”, “Die Tiere von Nineve”, “Die Juedin”, 
““Maurische Legende”, “Ewiger Jude”. ‘These 
evidently were written for the most part in the 
very last period of her life. They show a new 
style, entirely her own, and the self-discipline 
she achieved. 

She had little contact with other writers and 
hardly ever published her verse in magazines. In 
this—her seclusion—she may be compared to 
Emily Dickinson and, like her, she never mar- 
ried. Like her, too, she was almost unknown 
during her lifetime but, unlike Emily Dickin- 
son, she was despised, mistreated, and finally 
murdered. But she, too, has her place among 
the immortal writers of the language she used. 





Two Poems 


by Gertrud Kolmar 


ABSCHIED 


Nacu Osten send ich mein Gesicht: 
Ich will es von mir tun. 

Es soll dort driiben sein im Licht, 

Ein wenig auszurubn 

Von meinem Blick auf diese Welt, 

Von meinem Blick auf mich, 

Die plumpe Mauer Taglich Geld, 

Das Treibrad Sputedich. 


This translation of Gertrud Kolmar’s poems, referred 
to above by Dr. Picard, is by Martin Greenberg. It is 
reprinted from the November, 1950, issue of Commentary 
with the kind permission of Mr. Greenberg and Commen- 
tary, (The copyright is held by the American Jewish 
Committee.) 


PARTING 


To the East I send my face: 

I want to get it away from me. 
Let it stay in the light over there, 
To rest up a little 
From my looking at the world, 
From my looking at myself, 

The great wall Daily Money, 
The drive-wheel Hurry Up. 
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Sie tragt, die Welt in Rot und Grau 
Durch Jammerschutt und Qualm 
Die Auserwablten, Tropfentau 

An einem Weizenhalm. 

Ein glitzernd rascher Lebenslauf, 

Ein Schiitteln grosser Hand: 

Die einen frass der Mittag auf, 

Die andern schluckt der Sand. 


Drum werd ich froblich sein und still, 
Wenn ich mein Soll getan; 

In tausend kleinen Wassern will 

Ich rinnen mit dem Schwan, 

Der ohne Rede noch Getin 

Und ohne Denken wohl 

Ein Tier, das stumm, ein Tier, das schon, 
Kein Geist und kein Symbol. 


Und wenn ich dann nur leiser Schlag 
An blasse Kiisten bin, 

So roll ich friihen Wintertag, 

Den silbern kiihlen Sarkophag 

Des ewigen Todes hin, 

Darin mein Antlitz diinn und leicht 
Wie Spinneweben steht, 

Ein wenig um die Winkel streicht, 
Ein wenig flattert, lichelnd bleicht 
Und ohne Qual verwebht. 


WIR JUDEN 


Nvr Nacht hort zu. Ich liebe dich, ich liebe 
dich, mein Volk, 

Und will dich ganz mit Armen umschlingen 
heiss und fest, 

So wie ein Weib den Gatten, der am Pranger 
steht, am Kolk, 

Die Mutter den geschmahten Sohn nicht einsam 
sinken lasst. 


Und wenn ein Knebel dir im Mund den bluten- 
den Schrei verhalt, 

Wenn deine zitternden Arme nun grausam ein- 
geschniirt, 

So lass mich Ruf, der in den Schacht der Ewig- 
keiten fallt, 

Die Hand mich sein, die aufgereckt an Gottes 
hohen Himmel riihrt. 


Denn der Grieche schlug aus Berggestein seine 
weissen Gotter hervor, 
Und Rom warf iiber die Erde einen ehernen 


Schild, 
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That world in red and gray, it brings, 
Through ruins and smoke, 

The chosen, dewdrops 

On a stalk of wheat. 

A glittering, hurried life, 

The trembling of a great hand: 

One the midday ate up, 

The other was gulped by the sand. 


Therefore I shall be happy and still 

When I have done my task; 

In a thousand little streams 

I want to flow with the swan, 

Who is without speech or sound 

And without thought, 

A beast that is dumb, a beast that is beautiful, 
No spirit and no symbol. 


And when I have become but a soft pulsing 
Against pale shores, 

Then on an early winter’s day 

I shall roll away the silver cool sarcophagus 
Of eternal death, 

Wherein my face shows thin and light 
Like cobweb threads, 

Stretching a little at the corners, 
Fluttering a little, pale and smiling, 

Blown away without pang. 


WE JEWS 


On LY the night listens. I love you, I love you, 
my people, 

And want to hold you warm and close in my 
arms 

As a woman embraces her husband bound to the 
whipping post, 

As a mother at the pondside won’t let her reviled 
son sink all alone. 


And if a gag stifles the bleeding shriek in your 
mouth, 

If your trembling arms are now cruelly bound, 

Let mine be the cry that plummets into the pit 
of eternity, 

Mine the hand that stretches up to touch God’s 
high heaven. 


For the Greek struck his white gods out of 
mountain rock, 
And Rome flung a brazen shield across the earth, 
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Mongolische Horden wirbelten aus Asiens Tiefen 
em por, 

Und die Kaiser in Aachen schauten ein siidwarts 
gaukelndes Bild. 


Und Deutschland trégt und Frankreich tragt 
ein Buch und ein blitzendes Schwert, 

Und England wandelt auf Meeresschiffen bléu- 
lich silbernen Pfad, 

Und Russland ward riesiger Schatten mit der 
Flamme auf seinem Herd, 

Und wir, wir sind geworden durch den Galgen 
und durch das Rad. 


Dies Herzzerspringen, der Todesschweiss, ein 
tranenloser Blick 

Und der ewige Seufzer am Marterpfahl, den 
heulender Wind verschlang, 

Und die diirre Kralle, die elende Faust, die aus 
Scheiterhaufen und Strick 

Ibre Adern griin wie Vipernbrut dem Wiirger 
entgegenrang, 


Der greise Bart, in Hollen versengt, von Teufels- 
griff zerfetzt, 

Verstiimmelt Obr, zerrissene Brau und dunkeln- 
der Augen Fliehn: 

lbr! Wenn die bittere Stunde reift, so will ich 
aufstebn hier und jetzt, 

§o will ich wie ihr Triumphtor sein, durch das 
die Qualen ziehn! 


Ich will den Arm nicht kiissen, den ein strot- 
zendes Zepter schwellt, 

Nicht das erzene Knie, den tonernen Fuss des 
Abgotts harter Zeit; 

0 kinnt’ ich wie lodernde Fackel in die finstere 
Wiiste der Welt 

Meine Stimme heben: Gerechtigkeit! Gerech- 
tigkeit! Gerechtigheit! 


Knochel. Ihr schleppt doch Ketten, und gefan- 
gen klirrt mein Gebn. 

lippen. Ihr seid versiegelt, in gliihendes Wachs 
gesperrt. 

7 In Kafiggittern einer Schwalbe flatterndes 

ehn. 

Und ich fiihble die Faust, die das weinende Haupt 

auf den Aschenhiigel mir zerrt. 


Nur Nacht hort zu. Ich liebe dich, mein Volk 
im Plunderkleid. 

Wie der heidnischen Erde, Gaas Sohn enthraftet 
zur Mutter glitt, 

So wirf dich du dem Niederen hin, sei schwach, 
umarme das Leid, 

Bis einst dein miider Wanderschuh auf den 
Nacken der Starken tritt! 
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Mongol hordes whirled out of Asia’s depths, 
And the Emperors in Aachen looked southwards. 
to a delusion. 


And Germany bears and France bears a book 
and a glittering sword, 

And England roams in ships the bluish-silvery 
paths of the sea, 

And the flame on Russia’s hearth makes her. 
shadow hugely swell, 

And we, by the gallows and the wheel we came 
to our maturity. 


This bursting heart, the death sweat, a tearless 
glance, 

And the eternal groan at the martyr’s stake 
drowned in the howling wind, 

And the thin claw, the wrinkled fist, its veins 
green as an adder’s brood, 

That reaches out of pyre and rope to grapple 
with the executioner. 


The gray beard, singed in hell, plucked by the 
devil’s hand, 

Cropped ear, scored brow, and dim imploring 
eyes: 

You! When the bitter hour grows full, I’ll stand 
up here and now, 

I'll be the arch of triumph for your torments 
to march through. 


I'll not kiss the arm swollen by a boastful 
scepter, 

Nor the brazen knee, the clay foot of the idol 
of this hard time; 

Oh, if I could lift my voice-like a flaring torch 

In the dark waste of the world. Justice! Justice! 
Justice! 


Ankle. But you drag a chain, and my hobbled 
step rattles. 

Lips. You are sealed, stopped with glowing wax. 

Soul. Behind the cage bars a swallow’s flutter- 
ing appeal. 

And I feel the fist that drags my weeping head 
to the ash heap. 


Only the night listens. I love you, my people 
in rags. 

Like the pagan Earth’s, Gaia’s son, who crawled 
exhausted to his mother, 

Cast yourself under the foot of the meanest, be 
weak, take grief in your arms, 

Till one day your weary wanderer’s foot shall 
press on the neck of the strong. 
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The Evening of Life 


(A Story) 


by Edwin Samuel 


eee should be wonderful: a broad 
and shady plateau where, at last, you have 
room to do everything you missed when you 
were too busy. All those books you intended to 
read; all those places you wanted to visit and 
are still vigorous enough to enjoy. In fact, you 
have in front of you a perpetual holiday. 

This is how my dear old friend and colleague 
Victor felt when he was retired from the Pales- 
tine Administration in 1948 at the end of the 
Mandate. I never knew Victor really well in the 
early days. He worked for thirty years in Jaffa: 
I was most of the time in Jerusalem. When I 
came down, every fortnight or so, to inspect 
the immigration sub-office in Jaffa, it was a 
relief to enter the cool vaults of the Governorate 
after the noisy, dusty streets of Jaffa, teeming 
with Arabs in perpetual motion. I used to pass 
Victor as he sat in the next set of rooms to ours, 
his office door forever open to what he proudly 
called “my clients.” By then, Victor was the 
Treasury Sub-Accountant for the Jaffa District. 
He received taxes: he took all our immigration 
and passport fees and paid out all our staff sala- 
ries. He sat alone in a large whitewashed room, 
behind a polished yellow wooden desk with 
pedestals of drawers on either side (a standard 
Public Works issue to all of us senior civil serv- 
ants). Victor was stout and florid, then in his 
late fifties, always neatly dressed in a dark suit 
and tie, his jacket on, even at noon of the sticki- 
est Jaffa summer day. Although baldness was 
creeping up the back of his head, he hid it by 
wearing his silvery hair brushed straight back 
from his forehead without any parting and keep- 
ing it long and heavily oiled. He would look up 
at me with clear blue eyes as he saw me pop my 
head in as I passed his room on my arrival each 
fortnight. “How goes it, Victor?” I would say 
and Victor invariably would reply: “Not so 
dusty.” 

Victor Fox, like several others of us, belonged 
to that small group of English-born Jews in 
Allenby’s army whom World War I had acci- 
dentally washed up on the strange shores of 


The Hon. Edwin Samuel, C.M.G., eldest son of Viscount 
Samuel, served in the British Colonial Service in Palestine 
for a number of years. In April, Abelard-Schuman will 
publish a second collection of his stories, including The 
Evening of Life. 


Palestine. After the war was over, we all stayed 
on in the new civil administration. In those early 
days, English Jews were at a premium in Palestine 
—a link between the top British colonial admin- 
istrators and the local Jewish population, few of 
whom understood any English at all. Later, when 
many of the Jewish population had learnt Eng- 
lish, and Arab nationalists refused to be governed 
even by English Jews, we became an embarrass- 
ment to the Mandatory Government. But, in 
the 1920’s, Victor fitted into the picture partic- 
ularly well; for he knew Yiddish from childhood, 
whereas I didn’t, and that acquisition was useful 
with all the Jewish immigrants who had come 
to Palestine from Eastern Europe. Victor had 
been born in London. His father was Abraham 
Fuchs, a Galician tailor who had settled in 
Whitechapel in the 1880’s. Victor had originally 
been called Avigdor Fuchs. He’d had the usual 
career for a bright Whitechapel boy—the Jews’ 
Free School, and then a job as an accountant in 
a big textile factory. By the age of twenty-five 
he had changed his name from Avigdor Fuchs 
to Victor Fox and had married Ruth Golub, also 
from Whitechapel. Ruth was five years older 
than Victor; but her plainness was offset by a 
good dowry and, by the time Pamela was born 
in 1910, Victor was well-established in a nice 
little house at Ealing, traveling daily in and out 
of the city. Then came the war. Victor was 
already forty-one and pushed not unwillingly 
into the Royal Army Service Corps. In 1916, 
he was posted to the Cairo Base Depot. Two 
years later, after Southern Palestine had been 
liberated by the British Forces, Victor found 
himself at Jaffa in a makeshift office over an old 
musty warehouse in the so-called “port,” which 
in reality was nothing more than a lighter-basin 
protected by a rocky reef out at sea, beyond 
which stood the naval transports bringing mili- 
tary supplies. Victor’s job was to check these 
incoming stores and enter them in his neat ledgers 
before they were warehoused. Later, they would 
go up by lorry to the front, ten miles to the 
north. 


JAFFA TOWN in those days was squalid and pic- 

turesque. But the stench from the alley-cor- 
ners used as public privies was largely swept 
away by the fresh sea breezes. The port area 
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itself was always airy: the dancing blue sea was 
an everlasting attraction to city-born Victor, as 
he looked out of the narrow, barred windows 
of his “office,” cut through the stone walls a 
yard thick. 

Most evenings Victor would wander from his 
army billet in Jaffa northwards to the little white 
suburb of Tel Aviv where the Jews lived. The 
small, one-storey houses were separated from the 
broad street by dried-up gardens, protected by 
unpainted and broken-down wooden fences. 
Victor got to know several families in Tel Aviv: 
they were good to him. Thirty years later, Victor 
was still there. For, although he had never been 
a Zionist, and cared little about public affairs in 
general, several of the older merchants in Tel 
Aviv were only too willing to offer him a job 
when the war should have ended. “Why not 
work for us?” they said. Victor’s Yiddish had 
proved to be the stepping-stone to a smattering 
of Hebrew, which was as far as Victor ever got. 
So, after the Armistice in the winter of 1918, 
when everyone was waiting to be sent home for 
demobilization, Victor decided to stay behind in 
Palestine. An official circular from O.E.T.A. 
(the Occupied Enemy Territory Administra- 
tion) came round Victor’s office. It called for 
civilian clerks and accountants, from among the 
British troops, to work for the new military ad- 
ministration of Palestine. Qualified accountants 
were scarce: the pay was good: Victor had always 
longed to live for a while in foreign parts. He 
wanted to see the rest of Palestine in peace time 
(though he never quite managed to do so). His 
work at Jaffa port had been exemplary: for he 
was a good man with a ledger and his handwrit- 
ing, if undistinguished, was clear and bold: it 
seemed to say “here is an honest man”. So 
Victor joined the Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration as a civilian accountant in the 


' Treasury. Some months later, Ruth came out 


and joined him, although Pamela, now nine, re- 
mained behind in London at school. An Arab 
house was requisitioned for Victor in the Ajami 
quarter, one of the pleasanter suburbs to the 
south of the Old City and port of Jaffa. The 
house was perched on the cliffs with a palm tree 
in the little garden and flower beds neatly edged 
with beer bottles. They bought some furniture 
in the German Colony and settled in: or, rather, 
Victor settled in; for, after a few months, Ruth 
decided that she couldn’t stand the summer 
humidity of Jaffa. I don’t blame her: by July, 
if you walk more than a few steps in Jaffa, you 
break out in a sweat: even sleeping at night is 
aproblem. You wake up with the sheets sopping. 

So Ruth began to spend every spring and sum- 
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mer in London, with her aged parents, in order 
to be near Pamela. Victor grew accustomed to 
living alone for much of the year. By the time 
I got to know him in the 1930’s, I made it a 
practice, partly out of pity for his loneliness, 
to drop in on the evenings when I came down to 
Jaffa for a quiet rubber of bridge. Our usual 
companions were the Jenkins, a British army 
officer and his wife, who lived next door to 
Victor. They were a nice, quiet, inoffensive, 
elderly couple. 

Victor was an odd fish. We'd all got accus- 
tomed by then to interspersing Arabic and He- 
brew slang in our conversation at the bridge 
table: the Hebrew mazal tov (“congratula- 
tions”) if anyone won with a big score; or the 
Arabic al hamdul illah (‘‘may God be praised”’) 
if one got out of a mess; or maalesh (“never 
mind”) if one didn’t. But not Victor: he in- 
variably spoke with a pedantically pure English. 
“My dear Sir,” he’d say when Jenkins swore with 
a rich army vocabulary, “that is no way in which 
to use the English language. It is our heritage. 
We must set an example in this country.” But 
that was because poor Victor felt himself sus- 
pended in Palestine halfway between the British 
overlords and the “native” population. Like me, 
Victor belonged to the Jewish Community of 
Palestine—the Yishuv: but we were not of it. 
We were also overlords. It was for that reason 
that Victor never even attempted to write in 
Hebrew, though he could by now speak it fairly 
fluently. When I asked him why, he replied, 
“I do not wish to expose the childishness of my 
handwriting.” For him it was a matter of acute 
embarrassment and, in time, became almost a 
complex with him. 


Dvrine the year that I, too, worked at Jaffa 
in the District Administration, I saw rather 
more of Victor, even though my wife and I lived 
in Tel Aviv and not in Jaffa (my wife had grown 
up in Tel Aviv as a girl and I’d married into it). 
Ruth and Pamela—now a buxom young lady— 
came out to join Victor for Pamela’s Easter holi- 
days and, although Pamela was much older than 
my own children, we often used to arrange to 
meet on the Jaffa beach, where the crowds were 
less than at Tel Aviv. There were rocks, too, 
at Jaffa, out at sea, spiky to the feet but good 
to dive from. They made swimming more in- 
teresting, even for Victor, in his absurd two- 
piece bathing dress with a white top to which 
he clung long after all the other men had been 
converted to swimming trunks. 
But, on the Jaffa hockey field, Victor came 
into hisown. We had great difficulty in getting 
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‘up a team at all, there were so few British staff 
stationed at Jaffa in those days. Our opponents 
were either the British police or an Army team: 
both made rings round us. It would have been 
even worse without Victor. Not only could he 
always be depended on to turn out—he had a 
terrific sense of responsibility and team work— 
but he was a superb goalkeeper. At his age, he 
could hardly have played in any other position. 
Being very stout, he filled up much of the goal- 
mouth, anyway. He always arrived on the sandy, 
uneven field—out among the sweet smelling 
orange groves—impeccably dressed, with dark 
blue flannel shorts, colored tops to his stockings 
and the same colors on his sweater, his blazer 
and his scarf. Victor bought all his clothes in 
London on his biennial leaves: but I never could 
discover to what club the colors belonged. It 
couldn’t have been the Jews’ Free School: they 
didn’t play hockey in those days. “The club I 
used to play for in London” was all that Victor 
would reveal. It’s my belief that they were his 
own invention. 

Keen as Victor was on the hockey field, he 
was even keener in his office. His punctuality 
—in a land of extreme unpunctuality—was pro- 
verbial. His efficiency was outstanding: he read 
all those journals of office-management long be- 
fore they became fashionable. He introduced 
one gadget after another, starting with adding 
machines and ending with the first electric type- 
writer ever to be seen in Palestine. Whereas all 
the others of us had only a personal typist, he 
got the Treasury to include in his estimates a 
Secretary, again a first in the history of the Pales- 
tine Administration. As a professional accoun- 
tant, he was far ahead of everyone else. He had 
taken several London examinations of an ad- 
vanced standard and put “MICA” as well as 
“FBSA” after his name. But, if you were un- 
wise enough to get him started on any topic of 
accountancy, you were in for half an hour’s 
monologue. Victor, on his profession—like all 
the rest of us—was apt to become an enthusiastic 
bore. He showed little interest in anything out- 
side the twin towns of Jaffa and Tel Aviv. His 
work gave him complete satisfaction. 

In later years I saw little of Victor. I went 
off to Galilee as Assistant District Commissioner: 
Victor never moved out of Tel Aviv during his 
whole career. “I’m a head-office man,” he would 
proudly maintain. In World War II, I was back 
in Jerusalem; but what with petrol-rationing 
and no private cars, it was difficult for me to get 
to Jaffa, and I again saw little of Victor. Jeru- 
salem was then full of war-time controls—for- 
eign exchange, heavy industry, light industry, 
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food, and so on. Victor did his war service x 
head of the Jaffa-Tel Aviv light-industry office, 
Most of Palestine’s light industry was concen. 
trated in and around Tel Aviv and it had cop. 
siderable military importance. The allocation of 
raw materials to all those factories made Victor 
a very busy—and a very influential—man. 
For Palestine, World War II was a period of 
complete internal calm, broken only when it was 
clear that Italy and then Germany would he 
defeated. Once this was assured, both Jews and 
Arabs began to use forces against each other and 
against the Palestine Government—Jews to over- 
throw the White Paper policy of limited im- 
migration and land purchase; Arabs to maintain 
it. The whole country rapidly got out of hand, 
Ruth Fox was evacuated with all other British 
dependents and joined Pamela and her babies in 
England. Victor left his home in Jaffa, which 
was no longer safe for Jews to live in, and took 
a flat in beleaguered Tel Aviv. Soon after he 
had left Jaffa, his empty house was sacked and 
burnt. In Tel Aviv, Victor opened a branch 
office of the light-industry control. Actually, 
it at once became the main office for the whole 
District, with a junior Arab official—Selim Han- 
na—in charge of the work at Jaffa. Victor used 
to meet Hanna in the creeper-covered Lorenz 
café on the border between Tel Aviv and Jaffa. 
The café was owned by a Christian Arab: it was 
old and run-down and dark: but it happened to 
be just opposite a police station and was regarded 
as neutral territory by both Arabs and Jews. 


‘THE BriTIsH Government’s announcement that 

it was abandoning the Mandate over Palestine 
came as a great shock to all of us. But Victor 
was less affected than the rest. In fact, he even 
stood to benefit from the change-over. His head 
office was in Jerusalem, then under siege and 
completely isolated from the coast. He was in 
charge of the largest sub-office in the country. 
He had seniority: he had influence: he had an 
impeccable record of honesty and efficiency. He 
was already one of those ex-Mandatory officials 
whom the new regime would want to keep on, 
when they built up a new civil service for Israel. 

I met Victor at Lydda Airport the day I was 
being evacuated to London. He was seeing of 
George Williams—his boss—who had also been 
flown out of Jerusalem with me. I took Victor 
aside in the airport restaurant and asked him 
what his prospects were under the new regime 
to be set up when the British left. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“There’s talk of my becoming 
the first Director General of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Nothing definite, of course.” 
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“But you're determined to stay on and not go 
back to England with the others?” 

“Am I crazy? What would I do in England 
at my age, after thirty years in Palestine. I’m 
sixty-five, you know.” 

“You certainly don’t look it, old man,” I said, 
and gave Victor’s arm an affectionate squeeze. 
“Let’s hope the Arabs don’t bust up the new 
State before it gets started.” 

“No fear of that,” he replied. “We will make 
alast stand in Tel Aviv if it comes to the worst. 
[have enrolled in the Citizen’s Guard: I can still 
use a rifle, you know.” 

“Good for you!” 

Some months later, when I was already lectur- 
ing at a small college in Philadelphia, an Israeli 
who had known Victor in the old days came 
round on a fund-raising mission. I asked him 
what had happened to Victor and, to my surprise, 
I learned that all his hopes had foundered. The 
new Israeli Minister of Commerce and Industry 
was a politician, of course; a General Zionist. He 
had put in as his Director General a leading Gen- 
eral Zionist merchant with no administrative 
experience whatsoever. In spite of all Victor’s 
knowledge, they’d only offered him the job of 
an Assistant Director General: Victor, it seems, 
had flounced out. He had already reached pen- 
sionable age and, like me, was now prepared to 
enjoy the evening of life. 

I half expected Victor to go back to England 
after all, to rejoin Ruth and Pamela and her hus- 
band and children. Victor had never become 
a Palestinian citizen. He was deeply attached 
to the land of his birth. He still bought all his 
clothes in London whenever he went there on 
leave. He had the “Manchester Guardian Week- 
ly” sent out to him by air and read it all through 
each Thursday. Although he never got his OBE, 
or even an MBE, he still felt himself British to 
the core. He had religiously attended every 
King’s Birthday parade and the subsequent re- 
ception in the District Commissioner’s garden. 
He was still attached by an invisible umbilical 
cord to London: it represented his childhood, 
which became more and more important the 
older he got. . 


So, WHEN I returned to Tel Aviv myself a year 

after the State had been created, I quite ex- 
pected to find that Victor had left. I had begun 
to lecture at the Tel Aviv College of Law and 
Economics, which provided evening classes at 
University level for budding lawyers and econo- 
mists. During the day, I used to work up my 
notes in the American Embassy’s delightful pub- 
lic information library in Tel Aviv. It was the 
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first research library in the city. And there, to 
my surprise and pleasure, I found Victor. His 
silvery hair was a little sparser: his girth a little 
larger: his face a trifle redder. 

“What on earth are you doing here, Victor?” 
I asked. “I heard in America that you were out 
of the civil service.” 

“They would not have me,” he replied. “Poli- 
tics, you know. I am not sorry. I have no 
patience with those interminable committees 
that now run everything in Israel. And the in- 
efficiency! It is perhaps better that I am no 
longer in the Administration. I do not want to 
quarrel with the new regime: they are doing 
their best.” 

“But how do you pass the time?” I asked. “It’s 
not easy to retire unless you have something to 
fall back on.” 

“I know, I know,” he said rather testily. 
“It came to me rather as a shock, you know. I 
had not prepared myself for it properly. I had 
an idea that I would go on working for several 
more years; and then, suddenly, I was not work- 
ing any more.” 

“But what are you doing, besides living on 
your pension?” 

“T am writing my memoirs.” 

“Your memoirs?” This was absurd: Victor 
had nothing to write about of any possible in- 
terest to anyone. And I’d never even heard that 
he could write: at least, nothing beyond office 
memoranda. 

“Yes, my memoirs,” Victor repeated. “It is 
to be called ‘My Thirty Years in the Palestine 
Administration’. That is rather a neat title, I 
think. I am now assembling all the material. I 
have got a great deal of fascinating data among 
my old papers, you know. Actually, I am trying 
to trace the development of administrative 
methods here from the earliest days of the Brit- 
ish occupation right up to the present time— 
and my own development in the process. All 
the political background, of course, I am taking 
from the official reports that I have found in 
this library. It is a wonderful place. I have a 
desk of my own. And one of the assistant libra- 
rians brings me at once all the books that I call 
for. She is quite a pretty girl, too.” 

Although Victor had now become an author, 
he still kept his old administrative discipline. His 
desk in the library was arranged with the utmost 
rationality, like a draughtsman’s table. No mat- 
ter how early I arrived at the library (and J still 
got up myself at 5 a.m.) I always found Victor 
had got there before me. Once I drove along 
the quiet and narrow street where the library 
is situated to retrieve my spectacles from a house 
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where I’d left them the night before. It was 
only a quarter to eight; but there was Victor 
already waiting for the library to open at 8 
o’clock like an old dog waiting for his dinner, 
In the old days, he’d always got to office before 
8 and he just couldn’t break himself of the habit, 
(Of course, to make up for being such early 
risers, we all went to bed early, too.) And] 
must say this regime suited Victor: he looked 
wonderfully fit: his face was bronzed by the 
sun, for he never wore a hat. And although he 
still wore a jacket and tie on the hottest summer 
day, he always seemed to be cool and fresh. But, 
when I complimented him on his appearance as 
we sat by his desk in the sunlit library, full of 
chintz curtains introduced by the elderly Amer- 
ican woman chief librarian, I found that Victor 
in retirement had become a bit of a hypo- 
chondriac. 

“I am hardly eating anything nowadays, my 
dear fellow,” said Victor. “My digestion has 
failed me, just when food has become one of the 
few pleasures left in life.” And Victor patted 
affectionately the neat thigh of the passing girl 
who had just delivered even more reference 
books to his table. “Is not that so, Mary?” he 
asked rhetorically. 


S THE weeks passed, I became more and more 
dubious about Victor’s autobiography, if on- 
ly from the number of discarded outlines I saw 
that he’d thrown into his wire-netting waste- 
paper basket. He’d had little political experience. 
Unlike the rest of us, he’d never served outside 
Jaffa and Tel Aviv; and even in Tel Aviv he was 
still a stranger. He hadn’t acquired a proper 
knowledge of Hebrew and he still read “The 
Jerusalem Post” in preference to a Hebrew 
newspaper. So I wasn’t surprised when I found 
that Victor had stopped coming to the American 
library. All his reference books were put back 
on the shelves and someone else began using his 
desk. 

I didn’t see Victor again till we met at a Tel 
Aviv Rotary Club lunch. I was the guest 
speaker, and Victor came and sat next to me. 
He’d always been a keen Rotarian; and still kept 
his classification of Government Sub-Accoun- 
tant (of which there’d never been more than one 
in the whole Rotary district anyhow). The Tel 
Aviv Rotary Club lunches had moved from ho- 
tel to hotel as food rationing grew stricter and 
stricter and all hotel meals became more and 
more austere. By now the lunch was uneatable. 
After the chairman’s heavy bronze bell had been 
clanged and the inter-denominational benedic- 
tion had been recited by a visiting missionary 
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from Dallas (who had brought his own club flag 


for ceremonial presentation to the Tel Aviv 
cub), I turned to Victor. He was looking 
pretty bad, I thought, under his usual tan. 

“How are you feeling, Victor? You can’t be 
getting ulcers on this diet”—and I pointed at 
the inevitable fish fillet on my plate. 

“No,” said Victor. ‘But I have high blood 
pressure, I’m afraid. Or so my doctor tells me. 
All that work on the autobiography. I have had 
to drop it, you know.” 

“And what are you doing nowadays?” I asked. 

“I followed your advice, my dear fellow,” said 
Victor. “I thought I would be much more use- 
ful teaching office management at the Tel Aviv 
College of Law and Economics—the one you 
were teaching at, you know.” 

Even this seemed to me to be absurd. I admit 
that poor Victor had to have something to keep 
his mind off his retirement. Even so, his little 
indispositions were clearly the occupational dis- 
eases of the pensioner. But lecturing in Hebrew? 
That wasn’t Victor’s cup of tea at all. His 
Hebrew accent was still atrociously English. 
He’d never liked Hebrew as a language, anyhow: 
it was what “the natives” spoke. For the thirty 
years of the Mandate, English had been the 
master tongue of Palestine; and Victor had never 
admitted the equality of Hebrew. Although 
Hebrew was now the official language of the new 
State, Victor in his heart of hearts still didn’t 
accept its supremacy. 

“I find lecturing most interesting,” Victor 
continued. “I have to be very strict with my 
students, of course. They tend to arrive after 
Ihave begun my lecture: so I come myself well 
in advance and make them sign the attendance 
register before I begin.” 

“But that won’t make you very popular with 
the students, will it?” I said rather dubiously. “In 
any case, they have no respect for those lecturers 
who don’t keep them waiting, as I soon found 
out when I lectured at the College.” 

Poor Victor! As a lecturer, he must be a 
terrible old bore, I thought. He always had been 
and always would be. 

“I hope you don’t overload your students with 
assignments,” I continued. “I found they’re 
mostly far too tired, after a hard day’s work in 
their offices, to do much more than just listen. 
They haven’t even time for very much reading.” 

“Oh, that is quite all right,” Victor said, 
beaming as he sipped the undrinkable coffee. “I 
only set them six essays aterm. Then they come 
and read them to me at home. I am not able to 
tead Hebrew manuscript quite quickly enough, 
you know, in order to remember at the end what 
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they say at the beginning. Then we spend the 
rest of the time talking about their future.” 

How they must hate these intimate sessions, 
I thought to myself. The only students who 
would welcome them would be those looking 
for jobs and who hoped that Victor, with his 
well-known connections with leading merchants 
and manufacturers, might be ready to give them 
“protectzie”. 


THE NEXT time I met Victor was on the Tel 
Aviv beach, several months later. It was 
sunny but cool. He was sitting in a deck-chair 
and was dressed in a white flannel shirt, a gray 
flannel suit and his old white suede tennis shoes. 

“Not swimming?” IJ asked. 

This made Victor uncomfortable and I real- 
ized that he was now too ashamed of his bulk 
to be seen in a swim-suit. He seemed to be 
deeply immersed in entering figures from a 
pocket book into a large account book that lay 
across his podgy knees. He looked rather hag- 
gard, I thought. Pity to spend such a lovely 
spring morning on the beach doing accounts. 

“I won’t trouble you, Victor,” I said. ‘I see 
you’re busy.” 

“No, please do not go, my dear fellow. Come 
and sit next to me. It would be a relief to have 
someone to talk to for a while.” 

“But what about your students?” I asked. 


“Oh! Iam not lecturing this term. Did you 
not know? There were too few students to 
warrant all the work involved in preparing my 
lectures.” 

“So what are you doing now?” 

“T have opened a bridge club.” 

“A bridge club?” I asked, with hardly dis- 
guised amazement, I fear. This was the most 
fantastic thing of all. “But why a bridge club?” 

“I cannot sleep at night—even with sleeping 
pills. If I go to bed early, I awake about two 
or three o’clock in the morning and never go to 
sleep again. So I decided that I must find an- 
other evening occupation. I tried going to some 
of the public lectures held in different institu- 
tions in Tel Aviv but I found the Hebrew too 
great a strain. The Habimah and Cameri the- 
atres were even worse. I am not musical enough 
to enjoy concerts. I hate the wireless. One cannot 
go to see a cinema film every night of the week. 
So I came to the conclusion that to open a bridge 
club was the most suitable thing that I could do. 
I could turn a hobby into an occupation.” 


“And how is it working out?” I asked. 
“Well, it started all right,” replied Victor. 
“All my old business friends from the Light 
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Industry days were delighted to join—those who 
play bridge, of course.” 

“How did you rope them in?” 

“J just visited them in their offices. They 
could hardly refuse, could they? Especially as 
I kept the monthly subscription purposely low. 
But that was an error, I am afraid.” 

““How come?” 

“They did not,” and a flicker of a smile 
creased Victor’s plump cheeks. “That is the 
trouble. I had based all my calculations on a 
low monthly subscription and a high fee for each 
rubber. There was plenty of room in my flat 
for six tables. I am a protected tenant, you 
know; so the rent and rates are still reasonable, 
even in Tel Aviv. I had a bar installed and I 
hired a barman. But we never had more than 
one or two tables in use on any evening of the 
week.” 

I could well understand that, even if Victor 
didn’t. All his business friends had been fair- 
weather friends. They must have been delighted 
to meet him as long as he had power and influ- 
ence. Now that he was “out”, they hadn’t any 
more use for him at all. They’d joined his absurd 
club out of politeness or pity, so as not to hurt 
his feelings. But that didn’t mean that they’d 
go to his house to play bridge. Times had 
changed. 

But the last time I saw Victor, he looked radi- 
ant again: quite his old self in fact. I was most 
surprised. It was at one of those Queen’s Birth- 
day receptions held by the British Embassy each 
year in the lushest of the Tel Aviv municipal 
gardens. A ghastly crush, as usual, and very 
hot: but one has to go. I can’t imagine where 
all those people came from, though. Some, I 
know, still held British passports; but many were 
Israel civil servants and must have been Israelis 
by then. Perhaps it was the food that attracted 
them: you didn’t see much smoked salmon in 
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Tel Aviv in 1953. But there was Victor, simply 
wolfing it down. 

“What about the ulcers and the high blood 
pressure?” I asked him. 

“Oh, they no longer worry me, my dear fel. 
low. Iam a changed man. I sleep magnificently, 
now that I am back in the service again.” 

“Back in the service? 
longer retired?” I asked. 

“It was very boring. I am not ready to retire, 
you know, even though I am now seventy.” 

“And where do you work?” 

“In my old place.” 

“Not as head of the office?” 


“Oh, no! The Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and the Director General are in Jeru- 
salem, you know: I am in the Tel Aviv office.” 

“Is it easy to run? You were always so 
critical.” 

“I am not responsible for running the office. 
I help my former assistant, Chaim Rabinovitch. 
He is a very nice man really: he is much more 
human than I expected.” 

“Then what do you do?” 

“T help him to draft his English correspond- 
ence. One must keep up a high standard in 
such matters, you know. I feel very happy to 
be back in the office. I have a nice office all to 
myself; not like most of the staff, who are two 
and three in a small room. I get there every 
morning at 7:30: one must set an example, you 
know. I walk there from my flat; it is only 
half an hour away. I find that this walk makes 
all the difference. I even take work home at 
night, as I always used to. No, I am still good 
for a few years yet. Then I shall retire properly, 
in my own time. I think I shall go back to join 
Ruth and Pamela in London. By then I shall 
have done my duty to the new State. They wil 
know the standards that are required.” 


You mean you're no 





Bialik and Shlonsky 


by Mendel Kohansky 


ing over the tasks and aims of 
Hebrew letters in the era. It was 
Bialik’s contention that the task of 
the generation was to gather the 
heritage of centuries. ‘From all 





JN 1925 the great Chaim Nach- 

man Bialik arrived from Berlin 
to take up his residence in Tel 
Aviv. Unlike many poets and 
certainly unlike any living Hebrew 
poet, he was then a man of some 
means and able to build himself 
a substantial house which immedi- 
ately became the literary center of 
the country, just as the publishing 
house “Dvir” which he headed be- 


came the central literary instru- 
ment of the nation. 

There was no one greater than 
Bialik in his times and none among 
writers of Hebrew came close to 
his unique position in the life of 
the nation. That didn’t mean, 
however, that his authority went 
unchallenged. As a matter of fact, 
the poet had been involved in a 
controversy of many years’ stand- 


types of our literature, from every 
nook and corner, wherever there is 
hidden a bit of the ‘holy spirit’ of 
the nation, of the creative powers 
of the best of our minds—from all 
those sources let us gather the lost 
and forgotten sparks and weld 
them together, so that they should 
become a whole thing in the na- 
tion’s hands.” He spoke those 
words at a congress in Vienna in 
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1912 during a stormy debate with 
David Frishman who had called 
for a new literature in keeping 
with the spirit of the times in 
order to bring the Jewish reader 
closer to the Hebrew written 
word. 

The controversy flared up with 
redoubled strength when Bialik 
settled in Tel Aviv, where a new 
generation of poets and prose writ- 
ers was already active at creating 
anew idiom based on the pioneer- 
ing spirit then in its flowering, 
and on the romance of living on 
the ancient soil of Palestine. 
Among the avant-garde then there 
was no one more vociferous in at- 
tacking the backward-looking ro- 
manticism of Bialik than a poet 
twenty-seven years his junior, also 
born in Russia but in Palestine 
since his youth, an agricultural 
worker and road-builder whose re- 
cently published poem “Facing the 
Wilderness” gave expression to the 
dynamism of the rising metropolis. 
His name was Avraham Shlonsky. 

Shlonsky introduced into He- 
brew poetry an entirely new tone. 
While to Bialik Hebrew was still 
the “holy tongue,” it was the 
language of the workshop and the 
market place to Shlonsky, and he 
proved that this everyday language 
of simple words had poetic treasure 
hidden in it. He also found his 
themes in everyday life, mostly in 
the daily work of young men and 
women like him. 

Like many great men before 
him, Bialik had his blind spots. 
He couldn’t understand that the 
hothouse Hebrew of Odessa and 
Berlin could not remain the He- 
brew of Tel Aviv and the kibbutz 
where it wasn’t primarily a lan- 
guage of the book but of the 
street, that in a pioneering society 
it is the present and the future 
that impress themselves on the po- 
etic consciousness, not the glorious 
past; and his ears were deaf to new 
poetry which penetrated Palestine 
from post-war Europe. As a re- 
sult, he used all his enormous 
prestige and influence to encourage 
writers who went the only way 
he recognized, some of them tal- 
ented, others whose only merit was 
that they wrote like Bialik. 

On the other hand, the young 
men in their revolutionary zeal 


went to the extreme of ridiculing 
and vilifying the national poet 
and all those who rallied around 
him, forgetting that it was he who 
had nourished them from the day 
they started reading Hebrew, and 
that it was his scholarship and or- 
ganizing ability which made avail- 
able to the nation the treasures 
of its heritage. 

The controversy between Bialik 
and “the young guard” was long 
and bitter and lasted till the poet’s 
death in 1934. 


AST WEEK, twenty-seven years 
later, the literary elite of Tel 
Aviv assembled in Bialik House, 
now a national shrine, for the an- 
nual ceremony of awarding the 
city’s literary prizes which bear 
the great poet’s name. There was 
a special significance attached to 
this year’s ceremony, for the re- 
cipient of the Bialik Prize for 
belles-lettres was Avraham Shlon- 
sky. And thus a chapter in He- 
brew literature came to its close. 

More than any previous year 
this event was an occasion for 
moist-eyed nostalgia. Old-timers 
recalled the Saturday afternoons in 
the house when they sat at the 
feet of the Master absorbing the 
words of wisdom which flowed so 
effortlessly and abundantly from 
his lips; when the house, now sur- 
rounded by tall buildings and by 
the clangor of big-city traffic, 
stood in the midst of a wilderness, 
so that visitors had to wade across 
sand dunes to get there, and the 
wailing of jackals outside accom- 
panied the learned discussions in 
the house. It seemed only yester- 
day—and it was, for among the 
old-timers who recalled those by- 
gone days were men only in their 
early middle age. 

Since no prize for literature was 
awarded last year (see “The Book 
That Didn’t Get The Prize,” 
Jewish Frontier, March, 1959), 
the jury had two prizes to offer 
this time. The second one was 
given to Eliezer Steinman, the 
novelist, poet and essayist, who was 
once Shlonsky’s comrade-in-arms 
in their campaign against Bialik 
but abandoned “the young guard” 
early when he was drawn to the 
traditional sources of Judaism, par- 
ticularly Hassidism. The prize for 
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Judaica was given to an American 
scholar who settled in Israel several 
months ago—and thus qualified 
under the rules—the former edi- 
tor of the New York “Hadoar”, 
Moshe Maizels, for his two-volume 
“Thought and Truth.” 

Though there were three dis- 
tinguished prize-recipients on the 
rostrum, it was definitely Shlon- 
sky’s day, not only because of 
the piquancy of the occasion and 
its symbolic meaning, but due to 
his dominating stature in the cul- 
tural life of the country. 

Bialik’s death left his throne 
empty, and it has remained empty 
till this day. However, if anyone 
has come close to occupying it, 
it is no one else but the man who 
for years was his opponent. Shlon- 
sky’s poetry towers above the 
work of any other living Israeli 
poet and he is read more than any 
of his contemporaries, with the 
sole exception perhaps of Nathan 
Alterman, whose fame rests how- 
ever rather on his popular verse 
than on his more serious achieve- 
ments. In addition, Shlonsky has 
won a permanent place in Hebrew 
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letters as the brilliant translator 
of Russian and French master- 
pieces. 


L= Bialik before him, Shlonsky 

commands the loyalty of a large 
following and holds regular court, 
not at home as his great prede- 
cessor did, but in keeping with his 
bohemian ways, in a café. Still 
youthful at sixty, his massive face 
topped by a wiry white fringe, he 
enjoys the delight of his audience 
till the wee hours of the morning. 


If someone may challenge 
Shlonsky’s stature as the leading 
poet of the generation, no one will 
deny him his place as the country’s 
greatest wit. His tongue is as 
facile as his pen, his mastery of 
the language is sheer virtuosity, 
and he has retained his irreverence 
which is the basic equipment of 
every true wit. It is customary 
among Israel sophisticates to start 
a conversation with the gambit 
“Have you heard Shlonsky’s 
latest?” 


One reason at least why Shlon- 
sky never ascended the vacant 
throne is his stand on_ political 
issues. A member of left-wing 
Mapam, he has over the years es- 
poused causes which are not pop- 
ular with the prevailing majority 
of the people of Israel. He had 
been the leading spirit in the 
Stalinist Peace Movement, had 
attended congresses in Moscow, 
and his name always appears on 
Communist-sponsored statements 
of intellectuals. He is admired as 
a poet and popular as a person 
despite his politics. 

A generation cometh and a 
generation goeth. The leader of 
the young guard is now sixty, and 
a new generation of young poets 
has arisen, young men born in Is- 
rael to whom the halutzim of 
Shlonsky are as distant as was to 
Shlonsky Bialik’s dialogue with the 
past and whose jazzy Hebrew 
makes Shlonsky’s language sound 
as Bialik’s “holy tongue” once 
sounded to Shlonsky. There are 
the Canaanites who deny alto- 
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gether ties with world Jewry and 
want to wipe out that whole part 
of Jewish history which began 
with the Exile and ended with 
Independence; there is the artic. 
ulate group of writers who came 
out of the War of Independence; 
there is the still younger group 
influenced by contemporary 
American poets. And Shlonsky 
who once fought for recognition 
of his young guard now denies a 
hearing to the contemporary 
young guard, and like Bialik three 
decades ago divides poets into two 
classes—those who write like him 
and those who don’t. It isn’t as 
dramatic a struggle as the one that 
went on then, chiefly because the 
present new generation has no 
one nearly as talented as Shlonsky 
to lead them, but real literary and 
philosophical issues are involved. 
Yesterday’s revolutionary is to- 
day’s conservative, and _ today’s 
avant-garde will some day collect 
prizes; and poetry, it seems, abides 
forever. 

Tel Aviv in February. 
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My Vivace IN IsraEv by Sonia book breaths not only an intimacy, 


and Tim Gidal. Pantheon, New 
York, 1959. 76 pp. (illus- 
trated). $3.50. 


HE CHARACTERISTIC Jewish ex- 

pression “alles fiir die kinder” 
is illustrated beautifully in Sonia 
and Tim Gidal’s latest work 
My Village in Israel. True, this 
husband-wife, writer-photograph- 
er team has previously emphasized 
the place of the child—in a series 
of handsomely illustrated books— 
in a variety of European and Asian 
countries. Nonetheless, this phrase 
takes on a special character in the 
story located in Mishmar Emek, 
for the real subject is all the chil- 
dren, even though for dramatic 
emphasis life in the kibbutz un- 
folds through the eyes of one boy, 
Shmuel. 

The authors lived as settlers on 
this kibbutz in the 1940’s, re- 
turned to Israel twice for long, 
working visits, have already pub- 
lished a children’s book on Israel 
about Meier Shefiya, so that the 


but also a nostalgic love for the 
country. If the children are por- 
trayed as living almost an idyllic 
existence in a pioneering country, 
where rigorous austerity is said to 
be the law of most, it is due, in 
part, to the highly-developed pro- 
tective care which is given to 
Jewish children, but also because 
this kibbutz is older, economically 
more productive and self-sufficient, 
so that the amenities of life have 
been more generously distributed 
in the personal, social and cultural 
spheres. 


The book observes closely and 
describes briefly the everyday de- 
tails of village life, but one gets 
none of the analytic evaluations 
which come through in a more 
comprehensive work such as Spe- 
ro’s Children of the Kibbutz. This 
latter work is addressed to a dif- 
ferent audience and children are 
seen with a camera rather than a 
scientific eye. Yet the photographs 
which do so much to enhance 


this slim volume, do not obtrude, 
but seem rather an organic part 
of the script. If the children seem 
to get so much pleasure, almost 
play, out of the work in which 
they are engaged—not merely for 
training purposes but because the 
kibbutz needs their extra hands— 
it is no different than my own 
recollections of life as a child in 
a village in America, where taking 
care of our horse, our chickens, 
our garden-patch and fruit trees, 
was more fun than a chore. 


OWEVER, the work, play, and 

ceremonial life in the settle- 
ment is not all that this slender 
work gives to an adult reader, or 
more particularly to the child of 
9-13, to whom it apparently is 
addressed. There is a bit of the 
army, as the older brother returns 
for a visit. There are short por- 
trayals of other types of settle- 
ments and how they operate. There 
is direct contact with Arabs as 
people and not as problems. There 
is the excitement of archaeological 
discovery at Megiddo. Geography, 
history and the Bible come alive 
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on foot and from the back of a 
truck. 

The tale culminates with the 
creative celebration of Pesah by 
the whole village, with a re-enact- 
ment of ancient agricultural rites: 


“We came to our land 
And we have ploughed 
And we have sown 


And now we'll reap the 
harvest.” 


This inspiring volume, when 
read alone or aloud to a group, 
will cast a spell on those who have 
never been—or happily recall days 
and nights—in the valley of Jez- 
reel. 

GRAENUM BERGER 











THE SHTETL IN A 
NEW WORLD 


N THE course of many trips to 
Los Angeles, I rarely missed an 
opportunity to visit a certain mod- 
est home situated in the oldest part 
of the city. In that home Berl 
Satt was building his shtetl— 
building it by carving reliefs and 
sculptures from wood. Starting 
out with a few lonely figures, the 
population of the shtefl gradually 
increased until it grew into a 
Jewish settlement. 

It is a settlement that lives by 
honest but hard toil. Among its 
inhabitants one finds the old-time 
water carrier, the balegule, the 
tailor, the cobbler, and the small 
tradesman. One also meets there 
the melamed, the marriage-broker, 
and the luftmensch; one misses, 
however, the wealthy property- 
owner, the haughty balebos, and 
the cocky gabbai. These latter 
worthies, occupying so prominent 
aplace in classic Yiddish literature, 
have been banished from Satt’s 
shtetl. It is as if the artist were 
saying to himself: the aristocrats 
and the affluent are the same every- 
where, only the common Jewish 
folk are different; and it is what 
they represent that should not be 
forgotten. Their lives revolved 
around the home, the heder, the 
synagogue and the gainful occu- 
pation—these are also in the very 
air Satt’s shtetl breathes. 

It was not easy for Berl to pro- 
duce the shtetl he had been build- 
ing under most adverse conditions, 
over a period of decades. Poverty, 
sickness and surrounding indiffer- 
ence were not exactly conducive 
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to creative effort; but with stub- 
born single-mindedness the artist 
went on with his work, creating 
new personages and expanding his 
gallery. 


Sees: i: es 
From the collection of the 
Morris L. Schaver Foundatio 





] HAVE frequently asked myself 

what it is that attracts me so 
strongly to Berl’s gallery. I am 
no art critic, and the shfe#l is for 
me largely a strange world. The 
life it represents hardly touched 
me in my early youth, and what 
little I personally tasted of it, 
left no lasting impression on my 
mind. For the most part, I have 
only a book-acquaintance with the 
types and characters Berl tries to 
revive. The few I came directly 
in contact with here were pathetic 
individuals, broken on the wheel 
of maladjustment. They were be- 
wildered and lost in a country 
which they did not understand and 
which did not understand them. 
Perhaps it is precisely for this 
reason that I am fascinated by 
Satt’s figures. Here I see them not 
in their uprootedness but in their 
natural habitat and in their humble 
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and unassuming wholeness. Hav- 
ing had very little experience with 
the shtetl myself, Satt’s shtetl is 
for me Jewish history come to life. 
His shte#l is alive—not as it really 

, existed, but as he prefers to re- 
member it now, and as he would 
like to present it to future genera- 
tions. 

The simple shtetl Jews did not 
all, I am quite certain, generate 
the tenderness, the kindliness, and 
the spirituality that Satt’s figures 
radiate. But tenderness, kindliness 
and spirituality is what we seek 
in the shtetl legacy. There is some- 

- thing else that we should like to 
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From the collection of the 
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take over from Satt’s Jews: their 
genuineness and their faith. There 
may not be room for them in a 
world that has lost the ground 
from under its feet and over whose 
head sputniks and luniks hover in 


From the collection ot the 
Morris L. Schaver Foundation 





search of new means of destruc- 
tion, but have we really gained so 
much from the atomic civilization 
that we can do without the old 
virtues of humility and human 
warmth? There are no heroes in 
Satt’s shtetl. To be sure, the rov 
looks different from the water- 
carrier, and the Hebrew teacher 
from the peddler; but the same 
fire burns in all of them, the same 
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yearning shines out of their eyes 
and the same values give meaning 
to the existence of all of them, 
As one looks at them, ons is over. 
come by a feeling of unabashed 
nostalgia—a nostalgia that is up. 
lifting. 


[7 1s not for me to appraise the 

artistic value of Satt’s wood 
sculptures and wood carvings—in 
my non-expert eyes there appears 
to be a rare harmony between 
master and his work. Berl has 
throughout his life demonstrated 
the authenticity of his creations, 
He has endowed his types and 
characters with the same honesty 
and faith in man and God that 
characterized his own life. He 
would have found his efforts 
much more rewarding, from a ma- 
terial point of view, had he been 
willing to dispose of his creations 
piecemeal. However, after seeing 
thousands upon thousands of Jew- 
ish shtetlech wiped off the face of 
the earth, he was determined not to 
pulverize his own shéetl and not 
to scatter its inhabitants. Thanks 
to Morris and Emma Schaver, it is 
now heading, intact, for a per- 
manent home in Israel. 


C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 











Gershon Ephros at Seventy 


ERSHON EpHros is the com- 

piler and editor of The Can- 
torial Anthology (5 vols., Bloch 
Publishing Co., N. Y.). This is 
a treasure-house of selections from 
the Jewish liturgy from the thir- 
teenth century to our own time. 
More than forty years ago, Ger- 
shon Ephros, then a young hazzan, 
took a post at Temple Beth Elohim 
in the Bronx. Born in 1890 in 
Serotsk, a suburb of Warsaw, he 
lost his father at the age of 
ten, was brought up by his step- 
father, Moses Fromberg, a hazzan 
and shochet, and sang in his step- 
father’s choir. At the age of nine- 
teen, Ephros left for Palestine 
where he studied under A, Z, 
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Idelsohn and served as choir di- 
rector. After two years in Pales- 
tine, he came to America. Here 
he was appointed instructor of 
Jewish music in the Hebrew 
schools supervised by the New 
York Bureau of Jewish Education 
under the leadership of Samson 
Benderly. In 1918, he became a 
hazzan in Norfolk, Va., and later 
at Temple Beth Elohim in the 


Bronx. 


Eager to create a service of tra- 
ditional and authentic beauty and 
appalled at the dearth of ready 
material, he began his research. 
He haunted libraries and music- 
shops where he read both printed 
material and manuscripts, and 
sought out old bazzanim and baale 


Pfillah who knew ancient chants. 
(One of the rare chants re- 
membered from the past is the 
“Boruch” found in volume II, 
page 198, of which Olin Downes 
said in a review in The New York 
Times: “. . . so finely and barely 
set forth . . . the melody attri- 
buted to Rabbi Meir of Rothen- 
burg in the thirteenth century. It 
would need little documentation 
to support the authenticity of the 
melody, for its grandeur and tri- 
umphant prophecy are self-ap- 
parent. ...”) 


(“oLLECTING and compiling the 

material was but the first step. 
The music had to be purified of 
the dross of centuries accumulated 
under foreign environmental in- 
fluences. The problem of harmo- 
nizing the traditional “nuschaot” 
(chants) then arose. Of this, 
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Fphros says in the Preface to 
aie II: “First of all, what 
were the melodic elements at the 
basis of these chants? Secondly, 
how were these chants to be har- 
monized without distorting their 
individual physiognomy? Some 
years ago, Professor A. Z. Idelsohn 
indicated the Biblical cantillations 
33 the melodic sources of our 
nschaot. My own research in 
this field confirms the correctness 
of Professor Idelsohn’s view. In 
fact, much of the material gath- 
ered here is actually based on the 
antillation of the Books of the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, Lamenta- 
tions and Esther, including the 
motifs of the Shofar. Small won- 
der then that our people believing 
that these simple, dignified and 
noble chants were handed down at 
Sinai, has preserved them all 
through the ages, together with 
all the other precious religious and 
cultural values. 


[However], “the problem of 
harmonizing the chants was more 
complicated than that of analyz- 
ing their melodic origin. It neces- 
stated a study of the new 
tendencies in present-day music, 
particularly that of our own mas- 
ters, such as Achron, Bloch, Mil- 
ner, etc. Achron impressed me as 
the most creative artist in Biblical 
music. In many ways, his work 
indicated a path to be followed 
in the harmonic treatment of the 
chants. The treatment of the 
material presented here is based 
on the principle: the harmonic line 
is to be determined by the melodic 
structure. ‘Therefore, a deviation 
from the methods of our syna- 
gogue composers of the nineteenth 
century had to be made. The 
latter, being completely under the 
spell of the European music of 
their period, did not comprehend 
the individual character of this 
old material. Consequently, they 
tither refrained from arranging it, 
or when they did, they changed 
it to suit their own harmonic 
taste, which was the prevailing 
one of their generation.” 


RSHON EpuHros has also in- 
cluded some of his own com- 
Positions in The Cantorial Anthol- 
6g. Rothmuller in his The Music 





of the Jews has said of these: 
“Ephros has sincere and beautiful 
melodic fancy, with very neat 
harmonization, and clean, strict 
counterpoint.” As for his ar- 
rangements, The New York Times’ 
music-critic Howard Taubman 
(June 30, 1957) calls them “‘sen- 
sitive and tasteful.” He “has 
brought to his work the broad, 
enlightened view of a man of the 
twentieth century who appreci- 
ates not only the tradition of this 
music but the spirit behind it.” 
Benjamin Brownstone in Hadoar 
(January 31, 1958) says: “One 
more composition of Nisse Belzer, 
a ‘Ribono Shel Olom’, was ar- 
ranged with great talent by Ger- 
shon Ephros. It so happens that 
I have the original manuscript in 
my possession, [and] when I com- 
pare the two versions I wonder 
at the expressive means, the rich- 
ness of color and interesting modu- 
lations at the command of the 
arranger.” 

Ephros, likewise, has numerous 
compositions of a non-liturgical 
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nature. Among these is his “‘Chil- 
dren’s Suite”—-sixteen musical set- 
tings for poems of Bialik. Dr. 
Joseph Yasser, reviewing the suite, 
has said: [It] “‘is likely to become 
one of the favorite sources for the 
repertoire of Jewish vocalists. ... 
Among the markedly individual 
traits we find the utmost economy 
of technical means and the result- 
ing simplicity of musical expres- 
sion: the perfect unity between 
words and music.” 

From New York, Gershon Eph- 
ros went to Temple Beth Mordecai 
of Perth Amboy, N. J. Here he 
served for thirty years and retired 
as hazzan emeritus. He has been 
a member of the faculty of the 
Hebrew Union College School of 
Sacred Music of New York since 
its beginning. Illness and surgery 
during the past year have not kept 
him from undertaking a sixth 
volume of The Cantorial Anthol- 
ogy. God grant him many years 
of good health and strength to 
continue his creative work! 

HELEN EPHROS 
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GEORGE DeFEIS’ 
ANGUS STEAK HOUSE 
of Westchester 


LuNCHEON - COCKTAILS - DINNER 


1412 MIDLAND AVENUE 


Bronxville (Fleetwood), N. Y. 
(Cross Country Parkway to Fleetwood Exit) 


“Steaks Charcoal Broiled Before Your Very Eyes” 


Open Daily 'Till 2:30 A.M. 
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Rates: $500 





( CESWIN CAMPS 


PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 
PROGRESSIVE, EDUCATIONAL, NON-COMMERCIAL CAMPS 
Ideal for Jewish Boys and Girls, 5 to 16 

Land and water sports; aesthetic activities; resident doctors, 
nurses; Sabbath. dietary laws observed; cultural influences. 
Small 5 to 744 co-ed unit under expert supervision. 

Send for descriptive brochure 
q A.P.Schoolman A. P. Gannes, Dir. 


Est. 1919 


Plaza 7-5545 
71 W.47th St., New York 36 
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IN LABOR ZIONISM 








WHY | AMA 
LABOR ZIONIST 


by SAMUEL WOHL 


ABOR ZIONISM speaks to me in 

the authentic voice of our Bib- 
lical prophets—for it seeks to rid 
us of predatory interests, and to 
establish a righteous society upon 
the soil of Israel, without violence 
but by consent and shared labor. 

It has been my privilege to be 
associated with the Movement for 
four decades, and throughout the 
years I have seen many of its prin- 
‘ciples given life in Israel and 
elsewhere. 

It was the first to establish 
Halutziuth—and proved that man 
can create and build, and live a 
life of redemptive toil. It peopled 
the land with dedicated men and 
women, ready for all risks—first 
and foremost in peace and in war. 

At a time when manual labor 
was disdained in the Diaspora, they 
lifted work into an experience of 
religious service and planted dig- 
nity and honor in the hearts of 
the men who drained swamps and 
hewed the rocks and brought 
flowering into the dismal desert. 

Labor Zionism pioneered in ev- 
ery area of civilized life. When 
there was no industry it established 
industry—where there was no 
school it established schools. Where 
there were no settlements, it es- 
tablished farms, factories and 
Cities. 

It was at the dawn of every 
cultural, civic and political enter- 
prise, and by acts of faith and 
heroism called into being Medinat 
Israel. 

After dark centuries of oppres- 
sion and servility we have reached 
the dawn of a new day in the his- 
tory of our people. No matter 
what difficulties may confront us, 
the memory of recent decades will 


Rabbi Samuel Wohl is the spiritual 
leader of the Isaac M. Wise Temple 
in Cincinnati. Rabbi Wohl was the 
first member of the Reform rabbinate 
in this country to identify himself 
with the Labor Zionist Organization. 


always shine forth from the pages 
of our annals. 


ANY OF the chaverim of our 
movement had felt the exhil- 
aration that came with the proc- 
lamation of the independent State 
of Israel. In former years we 
have also seen the struggle for 
kibush hoavodah, for Jewish labor 
at a time when it was considered 
uneconomic, unseemly and unde- 
sirable to engage Jewish workers. 
We have seen the struggle of the 
shomer to guard Jewish life and 
properties from neighboring ma- 
rauders. We have witnessed the 
formation and sacrificial labors of 
the halutzim cadres, dedicated to 
hagshama atzmit—self-realization 
through toil. 

We have seen the amazing feats 
of the Berichah, that rescued tens 
of thousands from the last holo- 
caust. 

We have seen the Haganah ris- 
ing into the stature of a citizen’s 
army, giving security to the people 
of the land. 

We have sent forth emissaries 
into the Diaspora to rescue and to 
sustain the remnant of our severe- 
ly-tried brothers. 

Israel mobilized the human and 
material resources for kibbutz 
galiyot, and opened its doors to 
a million Jews who came from 
scores of lands to build and be 
rebuilt under the leadership of the 
great spirits of our movement. 

Tchivat hasafah is a wonderful 
achievement, that surpasses the 
visible and material. 

Our movement has never fal- 
tered in its zeal and devotion to 
the resurrection of the Hebrew 
language. And so the word of 
the Bible rings again, spoken in 
the tongue of the prophets and 
sages, and we can hear it on the 
streets of Jerusalem; and from 
Dan to Eilat we behold a people, 
our people walking in freedom 
and in dignity. 

Labor Zionism is still dreaming 
new dreams, and my association 
with its men and ideas stirs me to 
gratefulness. 


May Israel never yield its 
sianic vision and continue to gig 
scope to our prophetic faith. 





SUMMER SEMINAR © 
IN ISRAEL 


The Committee on Cultural ag 
Community Activities of the 
American Labor Zionist Organise 
zation is organizing a Leadership 
Training Seminar to take place ig) 
Israel during the month of July 
1960. Registration is now open 

The group will leave by plang 
from New York on July 3rd and) 
arrive in Tel Aviv the next dayg 
It will have four weeks of intensiyg: 
courses, excursions to all pointy 
of interest in all parts of the coun: 
try, visits to public and governs) 
ment institutions, and interviews 
with the men and women holding: 
the highest positions in Israel. The) 
most important officials of the 
State, the Jewish Agency, Histas 
drut, Mapai, the Hebrew Unie’ 
versity and other schools of higher 
learning will lecture at the semi 
nar, which will be housed in thé 
beautiful and most comfortable 
Bet Berl Resident School. The) 
group will leave Israel on August 1) 
and arrive in Amsterdam the samt) 
day. It will have three days ia 
Europe and be back in New York: 
on August Sth. 4 

In order to make it possible for 
all qualified candidates to avail: 
themselves of this unusual oppor=) 
tunity, the LZO is holding the 
price down to the lowest figuté 
ever offered to adult groups. $650 
will take care of all expenses ine 
cluding transportation to and 
from New York, maintenance and 
travel in Israel, tuition, etc. 

The offer is open to members 
of the Labor Zionist movement 
and their spouses only. . 

Those desiring to enroll must 
apply immediately to the Edu- 
cational Department, Labor Zion= 
ist Organization, 200 Fourth Ave, 
New York 3, N. Y. A_ special 
committe will pass on all applir} 
cations. 
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In the News 


Israel Seen From Within 


With this issue of Israel Seen From Within we 
complete the second year of its publication. The 
enthusiastic response from many countries would 
indicate that the choice of contents has answered 
‘the needs and interest of Jew and non-Jew in many 
spheres. It has been our policy to give a frank and 
analytical insight of aspects peculiar to the emerg- 
ence of a free and progressive society in the particular 
conditions in which Israel is developing; and it is 
the aim of this section to show the problems and the 
difficulties as well as the achievements. 


Histadrut Plans Ahead 


Many aspects of Israeli life are gradually being 
adapted to suit changing conditions. Foremost among 
these is the Histadrut which has always sought a 
synthesis of the welfare of the worker with the wel- 
fare of the State. In his blueprint to the 9th His- 
tadrut Convention in February, the Secretary Gen- 
eral, Pinhas Lavon, stresses: “Every organization, 
public or economic in character, is bedeviled at some 
stage by the danger of forgetting its aim or of allow- 
ing it to become blurred. Organizational changes 
are made in order to remove the obstacles in the way 
of the final objective—to serve the good both of 
the worker and the State.” 

Changing conditions and the changed compo- 
sition of the population make it essential at this 
stage to link wage increases to increased production, 
for today the worker is no longer the labor idealist, 
educated in the principles of A. D. Gordon to give 
his maximum for the cause, as was the situation in 
the upbuilding of the Yishuv. Today he is a normal 
worker in a normal state, seeking his own benefits. 
Today the Histadrut need no longer be the agency 
which fights for a minimum standard of living for 
the worker; it has achieved that objective, and well. 
Now it must again be the force which educates Is- 
rael’s population of today in a knowledge of its 
duties in addition to its rights. 





Security 


The constant failure of the United Nations or its 
bodies to exert the authority required in order to 
safeguard the peace along Israel’s borders or its 
rights of free passage through the Suez Canal, has 
reached a point where Israel must again re-assess 
its stand. It was in this light that Mr. Ben-Gurion 
recently voiced his warning, “During the next decade 
we are liable to face a grave and even, perhaps, 
decisive military test.” 


JEWISH Fron 


Colonel Nasser has been obtaining aid both fron 
the East and the West; the United Nations ha 
failed to secure Israel right of passage through th 
Suez Canal; the Arabs’ economic boycott has rp. 
stricted Israel’s export trade. This leaves Israel with. 
out any alternative but to increase her own milit 
strength and to foster friendly relations with thog 
countries which are prepared to supply her with 
modern equipment. Israel desires peace, but she wil 
do everything in her power to secure her rights x 
a State and the lives of her citizens. 





The material in this section was prepared in 
Israel in cooperation with the Ihud Olami by 
Lity Beyrack-CoHEN and ARTHUR SAUL Supe 


together with 
Davin BrEsLAu IrzHak Harcavi 
MosHE GILBOA AwizA LEVENBERC 
Puitie GILLON Cuasya Pincus 
PERETZ GORDON Louis Pincus 








CONTRIBUTORS 


Davin Ben-Gurion is Prime Minister of Israel. 
Henry Near (B.A. in English, Philosophy, and 


the Classics, Oxford University) was Secre- 
tary of Habonim in England and is now in 
charge of the Educational Department of 
Ihud Habonim. He is a member of Kibbutz 
Bet Ha’emek. 


Pui.ip GILLon is a lawyer and writer. His novel 
on South Africa, Frail Barrier, was published 
in England and the United States. 

REUVEN BERMAN, an American-born artist, spent 
two years in Kibbutz Urim, studied at the 
Bezalel Art School, Jerusalem, and held a 
successful exhibition in Mexico in 1957. He 
is now teaching at the Tel Aviv Art School 
and is preparing his own exhibition to be 
held this year. 


Nissim REJWAN was born in Iraq and is the 
editor of El Yon, a daily newspaper printed 
in Arabic. He contributes regularly on Mid- 
dle Eastern affairs to the Jerusalem Post and 
other publications. 


ItzHak Maor (Graduate in Law, Riga Univer- 
sity; Doctor of Philosophy, Hebrew Univer- 
sity) is a veteran member of Kibbutz Ashdod 
Yaacov where he works as a shoemaker. He 
is a leading thinker of the Kibbutz Movement. 

JACQUELINE KAHANOFF, novelist, is the holder 
of a Houghton Mifflin and Atlantic Monthly 
award. She was educated in Egypt, Paris 
and New York. 

Dan BavLty is an Israeli commentator on eco 
nomic affairs. 

HEvtEN CapiTaANcHIK (Young Poale Zion) is 4 
journalist who immigrated a few months ago 
from England and is now a member of Kib- 


butz Amiad. 
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Realistic 


_ INHERENT strength of our Movement lies 
in our awareness of the continuity in present 
historical developments in Jewish life. Mapai’s past 
record is proof of our instictive understanding of the 
needs of statehood. This historical sense manifested 
itself first when the men and women of the Second 
Aliya in the early days of pioneering grasped what 
the bold earlier settlers, the Bilu, had failed to put 
into practice: that the Jewish State can only become 
afact if the Jews who live in it do not depend on 
non-Jews for manual and physical work but rely 
completely on themselves. 

The Second Aliya understood another basic fact 

scknowledged by Mapai to this day: you cannot 
merely adopt a program formally in the hope that 
it will change your world. You must live your ideals 
daily since only thus can man change himself and 
in consequence the world. The path of society will 
not be fundamentally altered by public initiative. 
What matters is the change of the individual—of 
each one—and the fact that each is responsible 
for his own actions. We have tried to raise man up 
not only by securing his rights for him but by in- 
piring him with the firm belief that it is in his power 
to reshape his own existence, to increase his own and 
his nation’s dignity. 
This very fact that the individual in Israel changes 
his own life accounts for the basic difference be- 
tween us here and the Diaspora. Outside the State, 
in rich and poor countries, developed or developing 
scieties, the Jewish minority relies on the majority 
of the non-Jews to do the kind of work it does not 
traditionally choose as an occupation. In Israel there 
isnobody who will do what we do not do ourselves; 
we have no shabbes goy. Statehood does not only 
mean that we have returned to our traditional home- 
lind and thus fulfilled the longing of thousands of 
years. We have also remolded our nation within 
dur own country into a country that discharges all 
the functions of an independent community. 


The Bilu who were the first to come to what was 
then called Palestine, settling the country and re- 
deeming its wastelands, believed that heavy physical 
work and the protection of home and property should 
be left to non-Jews. But we who came after them 
thought and acted otherwise. 


I know that we must look to the future, but a 


o | 8neration to which this early pre-State period is 
Y- ilready history, will perhaps understand the mean- 
ing of this change best if I recall some of my own 


__|f Personal experiences in those “pre-historic” days. 








Idealism 


by David Ben-Gurion 


I came to the country more than fifty-three years 
ago—not yet twenty years old. My father was a 
lawyer and wanted me to choose the same profession, 
but I had set my heart on becoming an agricultural 
worker in Eretz Israel. Together with a group of 
friends I dreamed of making the land of our fathers 
the land of our children, and I believed that neither 
the purchase of its soil nor its conquest would achieve 
this end. We knew that we would have to work 
the soil with our own hands, with the sweat of our 
brows to make it our own. 


When I arrived in Jaffa, then the only port in 
the country, I immediately left the city for Petah 
Tikva. I could not find work there since only Arabs 
were employed as agricultural workers. After farm- 
ing for centuries they were obviously better at it than 
we. 


After weeks of hanging around and waiting for 
a job I finally secured one day’s work for eight 
piasters, and I shall always remember this as the 
happiest day in my life. Some of us realized how 
hard it would be to fulfill our hopes of being farm- 
workers in Petah Tikva and decided to try Galilee. 
So we walked—having no money to hire a cart. 
It took us three days to get there but the effort 
was worth while since we found what we had 
dreamed of: Jews cultivating the soil and earning 
a living by the work of their hands. I soon found 
a job with a farmer who paid me thirty francs 
a month. 


There were twenty Jewish workers in our settle- 
ment and only twenty-six farmers, and altogether 
there were no more than four Jewish settlements 
in the whole of Galilee, surrounded by Arab villages. 
Though we had reached one of our aims and were 
working on the land, we soon found out that there 
was another aspect that needed changing. The 
elders of the village refused to let us handle our 
own defense and so we had to resort to a trick. 


We stole the Caucasian watchman’s mare while 
he was asleep at night though he was supposed 
to be on guard, hid it, and turned to the manager 
of the village to report on the “theft.” He went 
to look for the guard, found him fast asleep— 
which proved our point convincingly. We could 
now found the first Jewish self-defense group, 
*“Hashomer,” which consisted of a few Jews who 
undertook the protection of the Jewish settlements 
against Arab attacks and theft. It was from ‘“Ha- 
shomer” that all Jewish self-defense in the country 
was derived. 
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HE COMBINATION of work and defense that charac- 

terized our life inevitably and organically led 
in the course of time to statehood with its new 
aims and tasks. Once we had achieved independence, 
further goals emerged. The first thing we did was 
to open wide the gates of the country and in the 
first decade one million Jews came. 

Many of these new citizens had to make the same 
adjustments as the first pioneers insofar as most of 
them had to give up their former occupations. Hardly 
any of them had worked on the land in their coun- 
tries of origin and in this at least they resembled 
the first men and women who had laid the foun- 
dations for the new Jewish community in Israel. A 
great many became farmers and many of them today 
live in the moshavim,* work in the factories of our 
young and developing industry, in our quarries, or 
are in the ranks of the Defense Forces of Israel. 

I do not believe that the youth of today is in any 
way inferior to our own generation. We always 
forget the faults of the past. Every generation 
is different from that of its parents—the men and 
women of the Second Aliya did not do what their 
parents did, and our youth, too, seeks to do new 
things and to do them better. That is how the world 
progresses and develops. 

Today all occupations are changing. The great 
revolution in the life of the Jewish people was made 
possible by those who went to the land and worked 
its soil. But it was different for the first who went, 
as they lacked experience. The second and third 
generation of Jewish farmers do things more easily. 
Five years ago I saw the work of the grandson of one 
of the settlers of the village in Galilee where I started 
agricultural work. He is a farmer of the second 
generation—and he handled things easily and effort- 
lessly. These young men and women are not to be 
compared with us for whom physical work was 
always a major undertaking. 

There is no reason for pessimism in Israel and 
those who bewail the past and speak of the better 
days that have gone are forgetful. In the seventy 
years before the establishment of the State an average 
of three new settlements annually was set up while 
today the corresponding figure is forty-eight. Is that 
not encouraging? 

Those who regret the fact that Youth Aliya does 
not increase its network and expand in activity, 
again overlook certain basic facts: if the new immi- 
grants who come now immigrate in families, this does 
not mean that there is no youth aliya even if it takes 
place without the apparatus and the nomenclature 
with which we have grown familiar. What matters, 
is that the children come and are educated as Israel 
citizens. 


* Small-holders’ agricultural settlements. 
§ 
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Israel’s new towns and settlements will combine 
the development of industry, crafts and agriculture 
and draft a new pattern of life adjusted to oy 
present needs. If we want to rebuild the country, 
we have to be flexible and cease to think in groove 
that were adapted to past conditions but which m 
longer have any meaning today. 

While implementing this revolutionary soci] 
change among our people, we discovered how great 
are the resources which we are only beginning to 
tap, and how powerful is the potential that has lain 
dormant throughout the thousands of years of exile, 
and which must be exploited for the sake of ou 
national renaissance. We realize that we are only 
starting to use the latent abilities of our peopl 
since the process of the restratification that will bring 
them into play is still in its initial phase. 

The Jewish renaissance in Israel has no exact 
precedent in history nor is there anything on the 
same large scale even in our own records. When the 
Jews returned to Zion in the days of Zerubbabel, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, about 2,500 years ago, they 
totaled no more than 45,000, while we have brought 
about twenty times as many to Israel in the first 
decade of statehood—still only a small percentage 
of world Jewry. They then returned from two 
centers of exile only, from Egypt and Babylon, 
while our new citizens hail from no fewer than 102 
different countries and from all continents of the 
world. There is in fact no land from which people 
have not come here, in larger or smaller numbers. 


NE OF the requirements for new immigrants was 

adaptation to the country’s needs in the form 
of change of occupation. But this is by no means 
the only challenge facing us. When the State was 
founded, 650,000 Jews faced 30 million Arabs, i.e, 
the proportion of Jews and Arabs was then 1:40. 
As long as our neighbors continue to be incited 
against Israel, the only democratic body politic in 
the Middle East, and to be ruled by dictatorial or 
totalitarian regimes, Isaiah’s vision of peace on earth 
cannot be fulfilled for us, and we must be prepared 
to defend ourselves against attacks. 

In the days of Joshua, the son of Nun, we fought 
with swords and bows—inexpensive weapons after 
all. Now we fight with tanks, cannon and jet planes, 
which, needless to say, are rather more expensive, 
and have the further disadvantage of quickly be- 
coming obsolete. The arms which helped us win 
the War of Independence and even the Sinai Cam- 
paign are today of little use. They may grace 4 
museum but cannot be considered equipment fit 
for a modern army. We also have much less quanti- 
tatively than our Arab neighbors who find it much 
easier to obtain arms than we do. 

Thus we must needs counter Goliath’s strength 
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by David’s cleverness and fortitude of spirit. We 
must develop our finest asset which has helped us 
jn the past to win against overwhelming odds: the 
superior quality of our fighting man. We must 
never forget that our soldiers are the whole nation, 
and that we are a people’s army. With us every man 
isa soldier and every soldier a citizen. 

Only five per cent of all Jews in the world lived 
in Israel during the War of Independence, but our 
struggle was that of the Jewish people everywhere. 
The future of our nation depends on Israel and 
there is no Jew in the world whose fate is not linked 
up with the State and bound up with its existence. 

The Israel Defense Army is one of the most ef- 
fective instruments in furthering national unity and 
providing large scale educational schemes as well as 
the stimulus for further training. The conditions 
of army life ensure perfect equality and discourage 
segregation and discrimination either between Ori- 
entals and Europeans or between religious and non- 
religious citizens or in any other form. We have 
always opposed every tendency of separating soldiers 
through, for example, special kosher kitchens. We 
never suggested such an arrangement—which was 
advocated by the religious parties—but have intro- 
duced kosher food preparation for all soldiers, ir- 
respective of whether they are observant or not. 
There will not be two kinds of soldiers in the Israel 
Defense Army and all will eat at the same table 
and not be kept apart by anything since divided 
we cannot fight nor can we build our country. 


It is this consciousness of the vital need for national 
unity that has dictated our policy. The religious 
parties have always been minor parties in every 
coalition and if today religious jurisdiction rules 
personal status and great care is taken to provide 
for the needs of religious citizens—while rejecting 
coercion in any form—it is due to our Movement. 
Had we not been determined to preserve unity at 
any cost, the religious parties could not have with- 
stood the greater political power vested in us by the 
electorate. 

The facts we are facing in Israel are not likely 
to change soon. In Egypt alone 400,000 children 
are born every year, and we must continue to match 
numbers with quality. The character of our young 
generation is molded by their environment, by their 
fathers and mothers. They will be ready to do 
their share if they are imbued with the spirit that 
filled our fighters in the War of Independence and 
in the Sinai Campaign. Since our Army is what it 
is: not a military organization of professional soldiers 
asin the Arab states but a people’s army, everything 
depends on our spirit. The future of our nation 
will only be safeguarded if our children continue 
to give their full loyalty to their country and iden- 
tify themselves with the destiny of the whole nation 
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by knowing, loving and developing our great his- 
torical heritage common to all Jews in Israel and 
throughout the world. 


ATIONAL UNITY in Israel, which is so vital a 

factor in the defense of the country owing to 
the specific character of our army, in turn depends 
on our success in merging the communities and 
welding them into one national entity with common 
spiritual and cultural values and a uniform pattern 
of life. Among the measures which are essential if 
we are to achieve this aim is education for all chil- 
dren in the country, irrespective of their background 
or economic position. We are confident that we shall 
in the course of the next few years broaden the 
scope of post-elementary education in Israel by in- 
cluding secondary and vocational post-elementary 
training in the Compulsory Education Bill. This is 
no easy enterprise but when our Movement initiated 
the idea of free and compulsory education for all 
children between the ages of five and fourteen, its 
implementation seemed equally difficult. Today the 
law is almost fully implemented, including the 
minorities for which this is a considerable change. 
In the development areas where most of the new 
immigrants who are not yet economically integrated 
live, there are even free kindergartens for children 
under the age of four, which are run either by the 
State or by voluntary organizations among which the 
Working Women’s Council of the Histadrut takes 
pride of place. We have also begun to set up two- 
year post-elementary courses where vocational train- 
ing and high school teaching are combined. They 
are free and are attracting many children of new- 
comers who thus receive their chance of additional 
education. 

The educational opportunities at the disposal of 
our children are great but we must create more so 
as to ensure that the children of the underprivileged 
also make use of them. Most of the Oriental new- 
immigrants have large families and State help is 
necessary to enable them to let their children con- 
tinue their education after the age of fourteen. We 
are trying to help them by grants and scholarships, 
giving Oriental children preference over others in 
order to try to lessen the gap. The new law by 
which large families receive special grants from the 
National Insurance Institute, is only one step in the 
right direction. As a result of all these measures, 
the number of Oriental children at post-elementary 
schools has risen steeply, though not yet in propor- 
tion to the percentage they constitute among the 
total youth population of Israel. I hope we shall 
soon have Yemenite physicians and North African 
generals and see the barriers erected by the past 
removed by democratic practice and equality of op- 
portunity for all children. 
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WE ARE a mass movement and divergent interests 

and elements meet in the ranks of our party 
expecting their particular needs to be taken into 
consideration and understood. The awareness of the 
pluralistic character of Mapai and its sense of con- 
tinuity has led to the addition of representatives of 
the younger generation to our veteran leadership. 
Among the forty-seven members—out of 120—in 
the Fourth Knesset there are many new faces, not 
new to Israel and in most cases not even new to the 
world, but appearing for the first time on the po- 
litical scene of the country. They have not risen 
suddenly but are men who have proved their mettle 
and served the State in spheres other than politics: 
their contribution in the field of immigrant absorp- 
tion and finance, of administration, military leader- 
ship and strategy, as well as in the international 
arena have won them general respect. Their presence 
adds prestige and dignity to Mapai while ensuring 
that there are younger men to take over as may be- 
come necessary. 

We are both a labor and a people’s party and part 
and parcel of the community. We have immediate 
and living contact with the man in the street. We 
not only address mass meetings where the citizen 
listens to us but we try to give him the opportunity 
at small house-meetings to express what he thinks 
and feels. One of the main planks of our election 
platform, which we have by no means given up, 
is electoral reform which will facilitate close ties 
between the elected and the elector. Once propor- 
tional representation is replaced by constituency elec- 
tions, we shall have made further progress in linking 
together those who run the country with those who 
give them the power to do so. 

We are no election party with activities-centers 
around polling day but are an organic part of the 
community and a factor in the daily lives of the 
citizens, listing complaints, hearing out grievances 
and trying, shoulder to shoulder with our members, 
to solve their problems, large and small alike. Now, 
when we have been entrusted with the rule in most 
local authorities and municipalities as well as in 
the central administration, we may considerably 
strengthen this line. 

Mapai has been given a mandate to guide the 
affairs of the State, and we consider this a sacred 
obligation, towards this country and towards the 
Diaspora. We have not indulged in promises, not 
even during the election campaign which generally 
tempts politicians to do so, but backed by our sup- 
porters here and throughout the world we are con- 
fident that we shall meet the challenge. 


HE IsraEL Labor Movement is now split into 
several groups, with Mapai by far the largest 
among them. I hope we shall see them re-united 
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to meet the challenge of the future. The differences 
of opinion existing between us seem trifling weighed 
against the community of objectives and ideology 
that unites us. The spiritual affinity and closeness 
of outlook of the workers in Israel and their leaders 
must ultimately lead to a unification of the camp, 
and the sooner it takes place the better for the work. 
ing population and for the country as a whole. 


We all want to set up a new society inspired by 
the ideals of democracy and social justice, and be 
lieve that peace and co-operation with our neighbors 
will benefit this region and the world. We have 
proposed disarmament of the area, to be supervised 
and controlled by U.N. authorities and hope that 
we shall be enabled, in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and collaboration, to work together with 
our close neighbors and with the nations of the world 
towards a better world free from want and suffering, 


The aims of our Movement cannot be accomplished 
without mobilizing all our pioneering forces. Ho- 
lutziut—“pioneering”—which emerged when we de- 
cided to rebel against destiny and to liberate ourselves 
from the bonds of exile, will again become the 
decisive factor in our lives. It will bring into play 
the creative and revolutionary capacity which ac- 
tivates man towards the realization of the ideal in 
the face of any difficulty, obstacle or danger. The 
creative and active faith which generated Halutziut 
was at first the heritage of a few, but the example 
of the lives of the pioneers slowly influenced hun- 
dreds, thousands, and later even tens of thousands. 
If its force has recently relented, I firmly believe 
that it will be revived once the workers’ movement 
is no longer weakened by inner dissension. 


Labor unity will swell the ranks of the pioneers, 
of Nahal—the combatant pioneering units combin- 
ing work and defense, true to our ideal—and provide 
the much needed additional manpower for our com- 
munal settlements and for the setting up of border 
kibbutzim to protect the vulnerable and long borders 
of Israel. 


A united labor movement will also attract on an 
ever-increasing scale all liberal and progressive forces 
and induce them to lend us support in our venture. 
It will dash the hopes of the extreme right-wing 
party of making political capital out of the integra- 
tion difficulties of the new immigrants. We know 
that Herut, though its dreams were shattered in the 
elections, will, true to the tradition of such radical 
groups, not lightly accept defeat and we must not 
be overconfident and be ready to repulse attempts 
at stirring up resentment and fanning hatred. The 
ethnic lists that have equally been rejected by the 
electorate, must forever be deprived of backing by 
removing communal division through equality of 
education and culture and through the setting up 
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of a society where such dividing lines cannot con- 
tinue to exist. 


State initiative, in itself important, is nevertheless 
unable in our developing society to solve all prob- 
lems without assistance from the citizen. If it is 
supported by the pioneering spirit of the younger 
generation, we shall achieve our aims. It is necessary 
that our young men and women, veteran citizens, 
skilled workers and professionals go out into the 
development areas, to live there with the new im- 
migrants, and to continue the tradition of pioneering, 
interpreting the term in the light of Israel’s new 
realities. 


I cannot be certain, at this stage, that we have 
achieved perfect equality and justice in our Israel 
society. I am sure that we genuinely aspire to this 
aim, hallowed by Jewish tradition and re-enforced 
by modern democratic thought. If we unite in this 
effort, we shall build a safe world for ourselves and 
our children as well as for the Jews in the world. 


UR EYES are turned to the future when we shall 

carry heavier responsibilities than ever before. 
The challenge we have to face requires the mobiliza- 
tion of all forces among the Jewish people. We 
rely on the sense of partnership of Diaspora Jewry, 
hoping that together with us they will help not only 
to preserve our great historical heritage but to de- 
velop it and thus to ensure its continued survival. 
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The Jewish State was revived at a period when Israel 
in the Diaspora was not as united in its faith as 
it had been in the past, neither in the observance of 
the Law and the Commandments nor in its definition 
of the “religious idea” in general. There is no doubt, 
however, that without the forces which preserved 
Judaism in the Diaspora we should never have 
achieved the revival of Israel. We were not a con- 
quering or colonizing power, nor an enslaved nation 
on our own soil when we established the State, but 
we were scattered all over the world and united only 
by a vision which was the fountainhead of our 
renaissance. But let us not be overconfident. The 
vision of redemption—deeply rooted in the Jewish 
heritage—has brought forth the State, but the State 
is still far from the realization of the vision. To this 
end we need the co-operation of world Jewry and 
hope that together we shall meet the challenge com- 
mon to all Jews, Israelis and Diaspora Jews, and by 
a concerted effort reformulate our Jewish way of 
life. 

The rise of Israel has opened up a new chapter 
in our history and has straightened the back of every 
Jew in the world. In an unforeseen manner and in 
countries where we believed “this could not happen 
here” anti-Semitism is today rearing its ugly head. 
I reiterate that Israel alone offers the Jew a solution 
of his problem as a Jew, since here we are citizens 
of the world while and because we are free citizens 
in the Jewish State. 





Youth Seeks a Way 


by Henry Near 


EWISH EDUCATION is the slogan of the day in the 

Zionist movement. With the decline of anti- 
Semitism as a major factor in Jewish life, the tenden- 
cy to apathy and even open assimilation has become 
our leaders’ main concern. Religion is no longer 
the universally accepted cementing force that it 
once was. There remains the twofold slogan which 
could sum up the content of Zionist work today: 
Israel and Jewish culture. But, with all its moral 
and emotional appeal, Israel can only attract those 
who are still Jews. How can we ensure that our 
children now growing up will want to retain their 
connection with the Jewish people by the time they 
reach the age of intellectual consent? There is one 
answer: educate them; make them learn, understand 
and love our culture; give them so deep an attach- 
ment to our people and its cultural heritage that 
they will not want to abandon them when offered 
the opportunity and the temptation. It is not only 


Zionists who give this answer. Youth workers of all 
shades of opinion, even those furthest from Zionism, 
are increasingly concerned with “Jewish content” 
in their programs, and are prepared to go to lengths 
unheard of twenty years ago in order to increase 
the cultural awareness of their young charges. In 
Great Britain, for example, the Youth Club Move- 
ment, originally founded in order to turn young 
Jews into good Englishmen, is today searching des- 
perately for effective means of turning its members 
(naturally young Englishmen) into good Jews. In 
this search, it has almost completely dropped its 
traditional anti-Zionist bias. 

In these circumstances it is worth summing up 
the attitude and experience of the halutzic youth 
movements. For the past forty years they have been 
concerned with this problem, and have in many 
countries come nearer to a solution than has any 
other section of Jewry. The growing recognition 








of this fact is, again, typified by the present atti- 
tude of the English Youth Clubs, whose leaders (as 
never before) look to them for co-operation, guid- 
ance and even leadership. 


Before dealing with educational processes and 
values, it is worth defining more closely the job 
to be done. This was described above as making 
young people learn, understand and love our culture. 
What, in this context, is Jewish culture today? The 
word “culture” is inherently ambiguous. It can be 
used either in the broad sociological sense, to mean 
a complex of habits, traditions, feelings and insti- 
tutions; or in the narrower but more elevated sense, 
which denotes our history, our religion, our literature 
and art—all, to a greater or lesser degree, part of 
the broader concept, but forming only part of it. 
Indeed, today it forms only a minor part of what, 
to avoid confusion, I shall call the Jewish way of life. 
For most young Jews, Jewish education ends at 
the age of thirteen, leaving them with little more 
knowledge than will enable them to find their place 
in the siddur, and perform the ritual of the bar 
mitzva. They are, indeed, Jews in the sociological 
sense: they form a common social milieu, share some 
habits of speech and outlook, a general conscious- 
ness of a common descent, certain culinary predilec- 
tions which distinguish them from their Gentile 
neighbors—and_ very little more. Their formal 
adherence to the Jewish religion is little more than 
an acknowledgment to the official status of Jewry 
among the Gentiles. The Jewish man in the street 
today is what has been called a “lokshen soup Jew.” 


Tus way of life is clearly little more than the 

shadow of the rich culture of the ghetto. In 
itself, however, it seems doubtful whether it is suf- 
ficiently attractive to resist for many generations the 
powerful assimilatory force of the surrounding cul- 
ture. Jews still associate largely with Jews. Many 
work in “Jewish businesses.” The growth of “Jewish 
suburbia” districts in which Jews form most of their 
social contacts with other Jews—a sort of voluntary 
perpetuation of ghetto life in a diluted form—is a 
geographical expression of a phenomenon common to 
all sizeable Western Jewish communities. But the 
cultural traits which mark them off from their 
Gentile neighbors are few, and of doubtful intrinsic 
value. And here is the crux of the problem. The real 
tie between the young Jew and his Judaism consists 
simply of this way of life. In the circumstances of 
a normal people, a culture does not have to prove 
itself. It is enough for a Frenchman that he speaks 
his own language. He need not prove its superiority 
to English: it is his own, and bears all the associations 
of a lifetime; there is no possible substitute. The 
Jewish “‘way of life,” on the other hand, is con- 
stantly competing with another culture—a culture 
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which it is to the young Jew’s advantage in almoy 
every way to adopt. The slight uneasiness, and eyen 
occasional anti-Semitism, connected with being a Jew; 
the general acceptance of non-Jewish, even anti. 
Jewish, norms of behavior, physiognomy and oyt. 
look; the concentration of Jews in the liberal pro. 
fessions, where being “different” is a disadvantage— 
all these and many other factors militate againg 
the preservation of a distinctive way of life. The 
Jew will only retain this attachment, certainly yill 
only consider it important enough to pass on to his 
children or to keep him from the ethnic suicide of 
intermarriage, if he feels that it embodies a set of 
values worth preserving in themselves. 

To the orthodox religious Jew this presents no 
problem. His beliefs, with their cultural accretions 
and his way of life are all of a piece, and worth pre. 
serving because they embody divinely revealed truth, 
The vast majority of Jews, however, are indifferent 
to orthodox Judaism; and the various varieties of 
Reform have successfully shed the remnants of ghetto 
life—so successfully that in Great Britain they have 
proved, sociologically speaking, little more than 
stages on the road to assimilation. In the United 
States the Reform movement has, indeed, played a 
major part in the preservation of Jewry, by pro- 
viding an acceptable framework for the forces with- 
in the community that make for social cohesion. 
However, neither in the Reform nor in the Conserva- 
tive congregations does there seem to be the depth of 
faith and knowledge which alone might compensate 
for the lack of a special way of life, and stem the 
drift to the typical forms of assimilation—no de- 
liberate conversion, but apathy, disinterest and, 
finally, complete lack of any real contact with the 
community. Further, a purely religious interpreta- 
tion of Judaism means the perpetuation and deepen- 
ing of the rifts between the various congregations. 
Any form of education which aims at the unity of 
the Jewish people must aim at emphasizing the ele- 
ments common to all varieties of religious and non- 
religious Jews. In its essence, it must be an attempt 
to form a way of life—a culture in the broadest 
sense—embodying values accepted by the majority 
of Jews, and of sufficient intrinsic worth to with- 
stand the temptations of the surrounding culture. 

Jewish education in our generation fails, not only 
because of its antiquated teaching methods, the 
dearth of good teachers and the lack of time at theif 
disposal, but because it does not meet these requite- 
ments. Its teachings are, in effect, in conflict with 
the way of life of the parents and most of the pupils; 
for the standard (whether of orthodoxy, of knowl- 
edge, or of ethics) demanded by the school is usually 
considerably higher than that seen by the pupils 
in their homes. More important, the values it at- 
tempts to promote, while impeccable in themselves, 
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can only survive if they are seen to be directly con- 
nected with a distinct way of life.* For, just as the 
Jewish “way of life” without a cultural basis in 
the more elevated sense is not enough, so no intellec- 
tual acquisition will persuade more than a very 
few that the preservation of Judaism is a worth- 
while personal aim. I suspect, too, that much of 
the effect of the Hebrew Day School Movement 
may well be lost for similar reasons: its association 
with an orthodoxy or a theology which few can 
sincerely accept; and the presentation of Judaism 
as an intellectual discipline. Many Englishmen have 
studied and loved Greek language and culture; only 
a Byron could thereby become a Greek nationalist. 


[THE DISTINCTIVE quality of youth movement edu- 

cation is precisely the organic fusion of a culture 
in the broadest sense with a distinctive set of values. 
It was no accident that the youth movements of Cen- 
tral Europe arrived at the idea of Zionism as the 
most suitable expression of their Judaism. The 
new culture of Palestine, the rebirth of Hebrew, 
the renaissance of Hebrew song and dance, expressed 
in a tangible way an element central to Judaism, 
and, as later events proved, dear to the heart of every 
Jew. It is now pretty well a commonplace to say 
that Israel is the chief bond uniting the whole of 
world Jewry. The national feeling inseparable from 
Jewish tradition in any but its most etiolated forms 
is symbolized in and stimulated by the new State. 
On the young Jew, as yet emotionally unformed, 
Israel culture can make an impact which will bind 
him to his people more than any intellectual con- 
viction. The “Israel way of life” is presented in the 
Zionist youth movement as a vital component of Ju- 
daism. Even the snatches of Hebrew jargon learnt at 
the age of ten help to create a special atmosphere, 
marking the child off from his non-Jewish friends, 
giving him the feeling that he has something denied 
to them. And, indeed, he has. For the Hebrew lan- 
guage is a possession no less specifically Jewish than 
gefilte fish, and more obviously worth making sac- 
rifices to preserve. 

Two other examples may be given of the way 
in which the Zionist youth movement creates for the 
child cultural values connected logically and edu- 
cationally with a special way of life. Israel folk song 
and dance are, at all stages, important components of 
Zionist youth movement education. They are, also, a 
phenomenon in the world of the twentieth century: 
a genuine folk art which lives and develops despite 
the world-wide tendency to mass entertainment and 
—especially in the English-speaking countries—to 





* Chassidism and other brands of strictly orthodox Judaism, 
Which carry with them a voluntary perpetuation of the ghetto, 
have in fact shown themselves strikingly impervious to assimi- 
latory tendencies within their own limited area. 
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cultural Gleichschaltung. The atmosphere which 
the child is brought up to love as his own retains 
its value when he reaches maturity, even when op- 
posed to the culture surrounding him. Again, the 
threefold presentation of the Jewish festivals, each 
with its historical, agricultural and moral signifi- 
cance is more real to the child than any purely re- 
ligious interpretation; and, at the same time, more 
successful in giving him the flavor of a specifically 
Jewish way of thought—the continuity and the 
moral significance of our national history. These 
are not (or perhaps, more accurately, are no longer) 
ways of thought and activity confined to the Zionist 
youth movements. But they are essential to the 
specific “movement atmosphere”—though not its 
sole component. 

The youth movement found its way to Zionism 
as the characteristic educational expression of its 
Judaism. It created a way of life for itself in two 
other spheres, that of social values and of general 
human values; and in each of these it evolved a mode 
of life and thought in the direct line of Jewish 
tradition, and which played an important part in the 
molding of Israel society. 


HE ZIONIST youth movement has certain educa- 

tional aims in common with other organizations 
of the same type and historical period, such as the 
Boy Scouts or the Wandervégel. It seeks to create 
an individual healthy in body and mind, independent, 
and of sound judgment, capable of fending for him- 
self under all conditions. This is the essence of scout- 
ing. The Zionist youth movements adopted both 
the aims and methods of their young contemporaries: 
camping, hiking, the development of various skills 
which characterize the scout. Today, too, they form 
a part of their program, important both as a means 
for attracting young people and as an end in them- 
selves. 

Parallel to this, however, they developed both a 
scouting ideology and a means of expressing it in 
adult life which went far beyond any of the non- 
Jewish scouting organizations. Scouting was seen 
as the expression of a moral imperative symbolized 
in the phrase hagshama atzmit—self-realization; in 
modern English “Do it yourself!” The scout had 
to be self-reliant in order to be able to carry out 
himself any job that needed doing. Conversely, if a 
job had to be done, it was the scout’s duty to volun- 
teer to do it. The conclusions drawn were far-reach- 
ing. Zionism meant not only the political establish- 
ment of a Jewish state; it meant personal aliya, and 
a voluntary pioneering movement to participate in 
the State’s creation. The philosophy of the halutz— 
the volunteer who is prepared to do whatever work 
is needed in order to achieve the common goal— 
is a natural consequence of this concept. Similarly, 
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the idea of avoda atzmit—self-labor—and the estab- 
lishment of a society free from the exploitation of 
man by man is the social expression of the scouting 
ideal in its broadest connotation. Both of these con- 
cepts spring from ideology and experience of the 
youth movement. And both are, of course, essential 
components of the philosophy of the kibbutz. The 
youth movement graduate naturally sees the fulfill- 
ment of his ideals in kibbutz life, both as a practical 
expression of his Zionist beliefs and as the logical 
consequence of his scouting morality. 

It is, perhaps, no accident that only the Zionist 
youth movements found such an expression for 
their own moral principles. For the idea behind the 
phrase hagshama atzmit is fundamentally Jewish: 
the expression of faith through works, the emphasis 
on practical mitzvot, the individual responsibility 
to obey the divine injunctions even in the minutiae 
of everyday life. Seen in this light, the kibbutz 
and the youth movements which motivated it are a 
modern manifestation of the spirit underlying the 
Shulchan Aruch,” 

A similar quality can be seen in the halutz move- 
ments’ social aims. From the beginning the Zionist 
youth movements have emphasized group spirit, a 
feeling of collective responsibility and mutual aid. 
Social cohesion and social equality are developed by 
such devices as the uniform, and various forms of 
symbolism. In addition (in contrast, for example, to 
the authoritarian ideal of the Boy Scouts) democracy 
within each group is fostered, and the group as such 
preserved and developed as it passes through the dif- 
ferent stages of movement education. Once again, 
this development reaches its culmination in the 
kibbutz; and once again it is in the mainstream of 
Jewish tradition. 

The experience of the Jewish people has always 
been a collective experience. From the revelation 
on Sinai to the prayers said on Yom Kippur (“For 
the sin we have committed .. .”) the individual 
always sees himself as part of a community, without 
which he cannot fully perform his mitzvot. The 
idea of the minyan is characteristic of this attitude. 
It finds its expression in modern times in the extra- 
ordinary social cohesion of the Jewish people and its 
universal acceptance of mutual responsibility. Any 
traveling or begging Jew is cared for by the com- 
munities he visits. Jewish charities are larger than 
non-Jewish charities because care for the needy is an 
unquestioned moral imperative. Surely, too, it is not 
accidental that only in Israel have co-operation and 
mutual aid been brought to the degree realized in the 
kibbutz. 


"THESE, then, are the aims and methods of the Aalutz 
movements: to create in miniature a way of life 
satisfying in itself, capable of attracting the young 
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person and generating an emotional, moral and in. 
tellectual attachment to a specifically Jewish mok 
of life and thought; to present, by precept and ex. 
ample, a moral aim no less worthy than any to be 
found in the non-Jewish world, and to show a Way 
of putting this moral ideal into practice. The con. 
cept is a lofty one, and difficult to realize—both for 
the educator and for his charges. Yet it is worth 
making the effort, even if it does not completely 
succeed. 


At each stage of the educational process, something 
worthwhile is achieved. Many young people come 
to appreciate and love Jewish culture, and its renais. 
sance in Israel, without taking the next step in 
practical Zionism—aliya. Many again reach Israel, 
but do not find their way to the kibbutz. And 
among those on the kibbutz few indeed are thox 
who achieve the exalted ideal of perfect halutziut 
which the movement sets before them. But the 
“by-products” are none the less products of halutz 
education. Of the Anglo-Saxon countries, only 
in Britain and America have the halutz movements 
existed long enough for their achievements in this 
sphere to be at all apparent; but in both of these 
countries, graduates of Habonim are playing an 
increasing part in the rabbinical and lay leadership of 
their respective communities. The part played by 
graduates of the European pioneering movements in 
the building of Israel—both in the towns and in the 
villages—is too well-known to need detailed treat- 
ment; and those from English-speaking countries 
have, proportionately, played their part in many 
forms of public service. And the kibbutzim created 
by the movement are a matter for justifiable pride. 
Those who have not achieved the movement’s main 
aim have none the less gained—and given. 


It is not surprising that at this time the halutz 
movements are numerically weak. This is a period 
when young people generally are suspicious of or- 
ganizations of all sorts; when, politically, any form 
of co-operative movement is unpopular; when cynic- 
ism and apathy are the general rule among young and 
old alike. Moreover, the very prominence which any 
discussion of assimilationist tendencies takes in Jew- 
ish life today is a sign of the difficulties involved 
in a struggle for Jewish values. The Aalutz move- 
ments have their own specific difficulties: in partic- 
ular, lack of public support, of funds, and therefore 
of minimum conditions for attracting youngsters. 
(When the total annual budget of Habonim, U.S.A, 
is less than the expenditure on a single Jewish 
youth center, it is ludicrous even to talk of compe- 
tition between them.) Furthermore, they, no less 
than the rest of the Zionist movement, were slow 
in adapting themselves to the conditions of Jewry in 
the post-State era, refining their approach to youth 
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in the various areas of the world in accordance with 
its specific conditions, and using the impact of Israel 
—and its accessibility to world Jewry—as the edu- 
cational factor it must be. However, there are signs 
that the crisis which set in in 1951 is over; the mem- 
bership of Ihud Habonim, the movement which has 
shown greatest resilience in the new conditions, is 
greater than at any time since that year; numbers 
on the hachshara farms are increasing; there is a 
feeling of growing confidence, and constant refine- 
ment of educational methods; in the last six months 
alone nearly 120 halutzim have arrived in Israel. 


This phenomenon is, in part, a result of the grow- 
ing interest in Israel on the part of young Jews in 
general. The miracle of Jewish rebirth in this country 
arouses their pride and latent idealism—frequently 
in an exaggerated form. At the same time, many 
non-halutzic and even non-Zionist youth organi- 
zations are paying the pioneering movements the 
supreme compliment of using their methods, intro- 
ducing Israel and its culture into their programs. 


HIs Is a supreme opportunity for the halutz move- 

ments. If this good will can be canalized, and 
used to give impetus to educational work—whether 
in the traditional form of the youth movements, 
or by new methods more appropriate to the human 
material which must thus be dealt with—it may 
be the beginnings of a real Jewish resurgence, in 
which Israel will act as a spiritual center for the 
whole of Jewish youth. We stand at the beginning 
of a new, and perhaps, crucial, period in our history; 
for the souls won or lost to the Jewish people in this 
generation may well decide our future. Many or- 
ganizations and many educators are working in this 
field; but it seems certain that the halutzic move- 
ments, with their fund of educational experience, 
must play an important part in any positive develop- 
ment. 


If such a development is to be properly guided, 
we must avoid two dangers, distinct and related. 
The first is what may be called the “Exodus” atti- 
tude. It is natural for the Jew—especially the young 
Jew—in the gola to see Israel as the apotheosis of all 
that he finds good in Judaism. He tends to idealize 
the State, those who fought for it and those who 
live in it. A short visit rarely serves to dispel these 
illusions—illusions the more dangerous because they 
are often the projection not even of the aims of 
Zionists or Israelis, but of the ideals of the young 
Jew living outside Israel. It need scarcely be said 
that disillusion, which must come, can be disastrous 
not only to such a person’s relationship with Israel, 
but to the ideals themselves. What is needed is not 
Propaganda but education. The Zionist youth 
movements are familiar with this problem, because 
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they themselves present Israel as an ideal, as the pro- 
jection of the movement way of life and values. 
Indeed, many of the failures of the past few years 
were caused precisely by this confusion in the mind 
of the youth movement graduate, between ideal and 
reality. Young people, accustomed to an idealized 
picture of Israel, found that their ideals did not 
survive contact with the country as it really was; 
and, conversely, those who profited from the growing 
opportunities of seeing the country could not, on 
their return, reconcile what they saw with the 
abstractions of movement education. Recently a 
healthier attitude has begun to predominate: Israel 
is presented as it is, with all its blemishes, as in im- 
perfect but, it is hoped, perfectible state. Insofar 
as it does not measure up to the ideal it is the task 
of the young Jew—particularly of the Aalutz—to 
change it. So the educator has a two-fold task: 
to inculcate the values already discussed, and to 
show in true perspective what has been achieved and 
what remains to be achieved in the Jewish State. 

Without this urge to achievement, the striving 
to make a better Israel, it is easy to fall into the 
second fallacy. Jewish culture and history—and, 
included in it, the State of Israel—is the common 
possession of the Jewish people. If, as we believe, 
it is something to be proud of, it is indeed a privilege 
to possess it. But a privilege entails obligations. In 
the most basic sense of the word, the Jewish State 
has still to be fought for. And if it is to remain 
a genuine source of inspiration, the values on which 
we rest the case of Judaism today must be preserved. 
This is no easy matter. Israel is subject to all the 
corroding elements which affect every other country 
and culture in the post-war world. A further, more 
insidious problem is the tendency for the sabre 
to accept his country as of right, and not as a privi- 
lege. He is not prepared to make the sacrifices which 
the Western oleh, coming to Israel because he sees 
in it the culmination of his ideals, takes almost as 
a matter of course. 

The parallel problem in the gola is the present 
tendency to disseminate Jewish and Israel culture, 
by the means already in use in the Zionist youth 
movements and by other methods, without attempt- 
ing to inculcate this sense of privilege with its cor- 
responding responsibilities. In the past the halutz 
movements have given and demanded, creating an 
atmosphere rewarding in itself and stimulating cre- 
ativity. They have no alternative but to give of 
their best in the new conditions also: the stakes are 
too great to allow any hesitation. But at the same 
time they must continue to demand, as they have in 
the past. 

Perhaps the majority of Jewish youth will not 
be prepared to accept these demands. But they 
must be prepared for those who will hear. Even if 
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these are in a very small minority, there is a Jewish 
historical parallel for this, too. The prophets of Israel 
always regarded the concept of the “chosen people” 
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as two-sided, involving both rights and duties, }, 
is no uncommon thing in our history for the ma. 
jority of the people to pay no heed to prophecy, 





Investing in Independence 


by Philip Gillon 


Hv S. TRUMAN, at that time President of the 
United States, complained in jest to David Ben- 
Gurion, during the Israeli premier’s tour of America, 
that Israel was in too much of a hurry, was trying 
to achieve in a decade what took other countries 
centuries. Ben-Gurion explained that the Jews had 
wasted two thousand years and time was pressing. 


This pressure of time was not merely a metaphor 
but a harsh economic fact. The country apparently 
had almost no natural resources from which to feed 
and settle its vastly expanding population, let alone 
to develop means of production for the future. Al- 
most everything had to be imported and paid for 
in foreign currency—and above all was the need to 
maintain the country’s defenses to withstand the un- 
ceasing Arab threat. 


The Israel Government developed several sources 
of foreign currency, many of them despite violent 
political opposition: German reparations; American 
aid, direct or indirect; the support of world Jewry 
towards the absorption of immigrants; the State of 
Israel Bonds. Nevertheless, conditions in the early 
years were grim, often desperate, for both State and 
people. David Horowitz, director of the Bank of 
Israel, recalled in a recent address to students from 
other new countries who had come to Israel as their 
“laboratory” that after paying for food and fuel 
each month—without fuel there could be no water 
and no power—he never seemed to have any funds 
left for fertilizer. 


Yet this was only a minor question. Cassandra 
economists asked pointedly: “What will happen 
when reparations end? When world Jewry gets tired 
of contributing? When the Americans feel that 
they have lent enough? How can this corner of the 
arid Middle East ever become economically viable?” 
Horowitz explained that the Government knew that 
by 1965 the country had to be in a position to pay 
its own way, to balance its imports by exports. This 
was a sword of Damocles hanging over Ben-Gurion’s 
lionlike head as formidable as the sword of Nasser. 


Yet, today, Horowitz admits grudgingly (as befits 
a banker) that he sees that economic independence 


will be achieved before the 1965 deadline, provided 


there is no war, no inflation, and no vast immigration 
beyond the country’s planned capacity (e.g, a 
million Jews released from Russia). Israel has broken 
through all those extremely well-reasoned doubts of 
the pessimistic economists. The World Bank com- 
mented in a recent report: “Israel has received mas- 
sive help in developing a working economy, and has 
put this help to good use... . While this has been 
made possible by foreign assistance on a generous 
scale, in the main it is the result of the efforts of the 
Israel people themselves. . . .” 


HAT MIRACLE brought about the economic trans- 
formation of Israel? When Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Chairman of the Consultative Sub-Com- 
mittee on Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
visited Israel in June, 1957, on a fact-finding mission, 
he noted that the Israeli authorities were controlling 
the country’s economy according to a clear philos- 
ophy: they were establishing a pre-determined 
standard of living for the people and at the same 
time diverting all extra funds to development. This 
extremely acute observation summed up the very 
complex processes which Mr. Eshkol and his col- 
leagues were handling with the dexterity of Japanese 
jugglers. The problem was to balance consumption 
and capital investment so as to satisfy the people at 
the same time as the country was developed. 


Some Israeli leaders argue that if we reduce our 
standard of living back to that prevailing during 
war-time austerity we shall automatically release 
millions of extra dollars for the development of the 
Negev. Proponents of this argument forget that 
reducing standards and internal consumption may 
create mass unemployment and crisis, thereby de- 
stroying the economic basis for the development of 
remote areas. 


In fact, the standard of living planned by the 
Government for the Israeli is extremely modest. Few 
families are housed in more than two or three-room 
apartments; hardly any have private cars. Those 
who have refrigerators generally purchased them be- 
cause both husband and wife earn. The average level 
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of nutrition is low by American and English stand- 
ards, although very high compared to that prevailing 
in Israel a few years ago. Despite stylish clothes at 
opening nights of the orchestra and trips to nearby 
Europe, Israel has very few people who can be termed 
wealthy. 

Those who urge a reduction in the standard of 
living may be morally on the side of the prophets; 
economically they are ignoring that the urge to 
improve the welfare of the family is the primary 
incentive in the free world. Subsistence alone is not 
enough: modern man demands far more as a reward 
for his labor. Patriotism may be a substitute urge 
in times of war or crisis: it will not serve indefinitely 
4s an economic driving force in a liberal society dur- 
ing normal times. Although some may deplore this 
fact, it remains unanswerable: jeremiads about the 
decline in pioneering spirit will not turn the wheels 
of Israel’s industry. The usual Western incentive 
of the higher standard of living must be offered— 
but it must also be controlled within the means 
available. 

This dilemma involves Mr. Eshkol and his col- 
leagues in some extremely unorthodox financing, 
such as the multiple rates of exchange available for 
dollars earned and the “rigging” of cost-of-living 
allowances by subsidies or the depressing of market 
prices when the index is determined to escape in- 
creasing the allowances. These tactics are irregular 
and even unfair to many individuals, but for the 
average Israeli they have worked sufficiently well to 
give everyone a fair standard without hindering na- 
tional investment needs. Eshkol has managed to 
attain his objective of combining reasonable con- 
sumption with immense development. 


This has been done by dividing the national budget 
into three parts. Parts A and B deal with ordinary 
revenue and expenditure, local needs and consump- 
tion, income from taxation and current expenses of 
the State and local authorities. A substantial portion 
of the income is transferred to Part C—the Develop- 
ment Budget. ‘The State derives its income from 
taxation, direct and indirect, from other internal 
earnings, and from foreign currency received by 
way of grants, loans and other earnings. 

The Development Budget includes on the revenue 
side income from foreign loans and grants, German 
reparations paid to the State (as distinct from private 
restitution payments, the use of which is, of course, 
outside the Government’s control), internal loans, 
sale of Government property, collection of debts and 
the portion of internal taxation allocated to devel- 
opment. 


TsRAEL received in foreign currency since statehood 
the equivalent of IL 4,000 million. Mr. Eshkol, 
the Minister of Finance, recently announced the 
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amounts allocated by the Government since state- 
hood to defense and development. $700 million was 
used for defense, IL 1,300 million for agriculture, 
IL 1,200 million for electricity and industry, IL 700 
million for transport and IL 1,000 million for 
housing. 


Few Jews in Israel or abroad will quarrel with the 
allocation to defense. Although the detailed use 
made of the money is secret the results are patent 
in the survival of Israel although surrounded and 
threatened by implacable foes. The Army, the Air 
Force and the Navy of Israel have demonstrated 
through the years of the border fighting which cul- 
minated in the Sinai Campaign that the money spent 
on modernizing equipment and training was cer- 
tainly not wasted. Despite the development of local 
industries able to make some of Israel’s armament, 
most of the country’s armaments have to be pur- 
chased abroad. Jet fighters and bombers to match 
Nasser’s MIGs and Iluyshins are indispensable but 
expensive. A jet plane costs $1,000,000; training a 
pilot costs $110,000. 


The allocation of IL 1,300 million to agriculture 
includes the building of a substantial part of the 
national water-line. When the country’s borders 
emerged from the shocks of war the major part of 
Israel was uninhabited. The Negev, the Jerusalem 
Corridor, Lachish and Galilee offered inviting gaps 
for invasion and posed formidable barriers to eco- 
nomic development. Water flowed in excess in the 
north and center of the country; in the comparative- 
ly vast areas of the south there were no rivers and 
rainfall was minimal. Funds from the Development 
Budget have increased the amount of water available 
annually from 290,000,000 cubit meters to 1,000,- 
000,000 cubic meters, a fantastic feat reflected in 
increases in yields of from four to six times in the 
north and the creation of prosperous farms in the 
south where there were only deserts. Over 200,000 
people have been settled in the south alone. From 
an austerity more acute than any endured by Great 
Britain during World War II, Israel has moved to 
a period of self-sufficiency and independence of im- 
ports of almost all foodstuffs other than wheat and 
fish. The country has become an exporter of agri- 
cultural products. 


From the money allocated to industry the State 
spent IL 280 million on electricity in the first decade 
of its existence, increasing the amount of power 
from 70,000 kilowatts to 320,000. Industrial devel- 
opment included the opening of the Dead Sea salt 
works, the phosphates mines at Oron, the copper 
mines at Timna. After years of struggle and vicis- 
situdes, all the Negev enterprises have started to pay 
dividends. 


The IL 700 million allocated to transport has en- 
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abled Israel State Railways to add an extra 93 miles 
of line from Rechovot to Beersheba; this year, work 
started on a further 25-mile extension to reach 
Dimona. Even more important to the national rail- 
ways has been the complete transformation from 
steam to diesels; the last of Israel’s “iron horses” 
puffed its way to oblivion early in 1959. 


The road network was exactly doubled in the 
country’s first decade and included such famed engi- 
neering feats as the roads to Sodom and Eilat. The 
importance of these “roads driven through the 
desert” in fulfillment of the prophecy of Isaiah can 
be compared on Israel’s minute scale to the effect 
of the completion of cross-continental railways in 
North America. The Negev ceased to be the pre- 
serve of the pioneer and the romantic; the port of 
Eilat became a fact as well as a vision. Furthermore, 
the vehicles using the roads in 1949 were almost 
obsolete; millions of pounds were allocated for the 
import of new trucks, buses and automobiles. 


HEN THE State of Israel was established the mer- 
chant marine consisted of one passenger ship 
carrying 350 passengers and three cargo ships with 
a total displacement of 3,000 tons. Today, Israel 
has forty ships of all kinds with a total of 278,131 
tons deadweight and 224,202 tons gross weight. 
Seventy per cent of these are modern, built in the 
last few years. Israel’s ships travel to four continents 
and operate fourteen scheduled lines. Furthermore, 
the Zim Navigation Company has established three 
subsidiaries, the Black Star, the Gold Star and the 
Seven Stars lines, in partnership with friendly na- 
tions in Africa and Asia. 


The Development Budget also enabled Israel to 
found its own national airline. With the country’s 
land frontiers closed by the Arab States, Israel de- 
pends to a considerable degree on civil aviation to 
maintain communications with the world. As be- 
came evident during, and immediately after, the Sinai 
Campaign, other national airlines stop their services 
at times of crisis. “El Al” has at present a fleet of 
four turbo-jet Britannias and three Constellations, 
with valuable landing-rights in numerous countries. 
The struggle to exist in the fierce competition of 
aviation, with new jet planes making the previous 
“Jatest model” obsolete almost overnight, involves 
heavy capitalization. 


IL 1,000 million have been spent on building 
250,000 housing units to accommodate close to a 
million immigrants. Within eighteen months the last 
of the “shanty-towns” known as ma’abarot will be 
liquidated and all Israelis will have solid roofs over 
their heads. 


Israel had no accumulation of capital available for 
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investment in business through joint stock or finance: 
corporations. But commerce and industry had t 
be firmly rooted: they were needed as badly as agti- 
culture. A further complication was caused by the 
desperate strategic necessity to spread the population 
to the empty areas exploited by the enemy in tims 
of war. Businessmen did not agree lightly to leay 
Tel Aviv and Haifa for the Negev. To attract them 
to the so-called “development areas” the Government 
granted substantial loans from the Developmen 
Budget. Altogether, IL 223 million were advanced; 
these loans enabled the country to establish thirty 
new towns. 


The benefits of this massive concentration on de. 
velopment were not apparent at first; cynics and 
“realists” sneered at the Government plans and casti- 
gated in particular the investments in the Negey, 
Today, however, Israel’s economic future is bright, 
A renowned American expert, Professor Edward 
Ewing Pratt, at one time Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce in the United States, spent a year in Israel 
preparing a text-book on “Export Markets for Israel,” 
His final comment was: “I really think that for a 
small country with only a million inhabitants and 
few natural resources Israel has prospects as bright 
as those of any country on the face of the globe 
except great countries like the U.S.A., U.K., and 
Germany. Of the little nations she has as good a 
chance as the best of them.” 


The latest financial review by the Bank Leumi 
reflects a remarkable improvement in the country’s 
dollar earnings from its own exports, visible and in- 
visible, which reached a total in 1958 of $225 million, 
of which $57 million came from agricultural prod- 
ucts, $85 million from transport, tourism and insur- 
ance, and the balance from industrial goods and 
diamonds. This figure compares with $45 million in 
1949. Israel exports to ninety countries. Israel is 
today covering 45 cents of every dollar’s worth of 
imports by exports, as compared with 12 cents to 
the dollar eight years ago. 


What do these statistics mean to the daily life of 
the average Israeli? Another American expert, Pro- 
fessor Hollis B. Chenery from Stanford University, 
said that Israel will have little difficulty living within 
the means at her disposal in 1965, provided that the 
public is prepared to improve its standard of living 
at only about half the present rate. In simple terms, 
the Government philosophy and techniques of con- 
trolling the standard of living at a modest but rising 
level and simultaneously devoting funds to develop- 
ment is paying off in security, stability, independence 
and prosperity. These are gains hardly less pleasant 
for the citizen of Israel than the monster consumers’ 
spree urged by opponents of the Government’s 
economic policy. 
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rm The Israeli Artist and His Public 


Y as agri. 


dy th by Reuven Berman 


opulation 
1 tins fie GILT-FRAMED reproduction of bowls of fruit, 
to leaye T ae . ‘ - 
act then smiling white-bellied maidens, and camel cara- 
ernmen, |" MOVINE across the desert form a pool of color 
lopmeny | the sidewalk. A well-dressed greying woman 
Ivanced: begins to choose one here, another there, and holds 
h thirty them up at arm’s length, the better to estimate their 
beauty and worth. One picture, that of a hand of 
pananas sprinkled with cherries in a golden goblet, 
On de. ignites an admiring smile. She asks the unshaven 
ICs and | ondor how much it costs. The vendor, who has 
d casti ready risen from his box in anticipation of a sale, 


io replies smiling, “Only three pounds, Gevert.”* 
right, 


Edward 
F Com. With a final caressing glance at the glistening 


1 Israel cherries, she returns the picture to its place on the 
Israel,” | pavement and walks away into the crewd. 


for af This scene, recently witnessed by a young Israeli 
ts and painter, is a caricature of Israel’s tastes and attitude. 
bright | The gaudy reproductions are what is commonly 
globe | known in Israel’s art-circles as kitch—qualitatively 
+» and | the lowest level of artistic creation. The woman con- 
00d 4 F dered it “lovely.” The gilt frame and paper alone 
cost two pounds, but three pounds was “‘so expen- 
Leumi § sive.” 
ntry’s| The average “exhibition price” of a medium-sized 
id in- f oil painting by a lesser-known Israeli artist is IL 250. 
illion, | IL 3 is the price of an ordinary dinner in a restaurant. 


“So expensive? It is such a lovely picture. A pity.” 


rod- — a 
P To this writer’s knowledge, art and Zionism have 
nsur- . 

qf vet before appeared together in one sentence. The 
an ee ae ‘ al 
all fact is significant, for in this apparent incompatibility 

nm in ° . 

between the two lies the explanation for much of 


“2 what is happening today—and not happening—in 
‘ Israel’s studios and galleries. The evolution of the 


State of Israel was an intentional process during 
which every act was weighed on the scale of collective 
e of | responsibility. Through the successive periods of im- 
Pro- | migration and colonization over a period of sixty to 
sity, | seventy years there emerged a set of values, a way 
thin | of life, known as halutziut. Coupled with a long 
the | tradition of religion-motivated neglect, the exigencies 
ring | of establishing the Jewish community in what is now 
ms, | Israel left little or no room for the development and 
on- | appreciation of art in its various plastic forms. Every- 
ing } one was too preoccupied with what were at the time, 
op- | perhaps, more important affairs. 


a Spartan simplicity, at first an inadvertent outcome 
‘m' | of insufficient financial support, became a powerful 


vd Fi a % 
2 socially-cohesive factor. Generated by self-sacrifice 
t’s 





* Madam (geveret). 





and environmental conditions, the simple huts, the 
bare walls, the meagre food, the standardized work- 
ers’ dress, all developed into symbols. The ever- 
growing community of East-European socialists 
whose great unifying goal was the transformation of 
an ideology into material form evolved an anti- 
materialist philosophy and mode of living for the 
individual. The artist, a dweller of teeming cities 
with his peculiar habits and outlandish dress, was 
entirely foreign to the milieu of that period in both 
concept and fact. A professional painter worrying 
over his tones and lines would have found little sup- 
port in that community to stave off starvation. On 
the other hand, the leadership and ranks of the Zion- 
ist youth movements in Europe were filled by Jews 
who on the whole brought with them to Eretz Israel 
a respect for culture as such and this deep-rooted 
respect was never lost. 


But that Tolstoyian-like anti-materialism which 
might have propagated through natural processes at 
least an indigenous folk art had its line of develop- 
ment all but severed. Time was too short and the 
first decade of Israel’s politically independent life 
has seen the character of the original Yishuv shaken 
to its young roots by the tremendous impact of 
modern Western culture. 


The vacuum of ideals left in the wake of the War 
of Independence is a matter much written about 
and discussed by writers, leaders and spokesmen for 
the younger generation. The feeling of having been 
left without a cause, of being suddenly abandoned, 
plus the need for adaptation to the new conditions 
brought about a reaction to the principles of the 
former way of life. For many, self-sacrifice reversed 
itself into self-aggrandizement and the “economy of 
need” has become in recent years an “economy of 
acquisition.” The need for “pioneers” in fields 
hitherto neglected—the free professions, government 
service and business—opened the way for the nurtur- 
ing of personal careers and competition in standards 
of living. This trend on the part of a sizeable and 
influential sector of Israel’s population has all but 
negated the humble anti-materialism of Israel’s fore- 
fathers as an active moral force. The race for rank 
and status and “good living” is now typical of 
Israel’s urban life. The kibbutzim retain much of 
the “old” way but they have lost their former author- 
ity and are no longer the pace-setters. For a vast 
part of the populace that arrived in the country in 
recent years, the kibbutz and the moshav with their 
humble mores are hardly known. 
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COMMUNITY desirous of the products of a rapidly 

developing industrial society will along with other 
“commodities” buy art. However, while the buying 
power of the average city-dweller in Israel has grown 
in recent years and is still increasing, his culture and 
artistic taste has, by and large, changed but little 
from what it was in the culturally parochial Jewish 
communities of pre-war Eastern Europe or the col- 
lective settlements in the heyday of halutziut before 
statehood. Paintings and sculpture are poor com- 
modities on the Israeli market. Sales of paintings 
do not exceed, except in rare cases, eight or ten in 
an exhibition composed of thirty works. The average 
is somewhere around four. A sell-out is unheard of. 
Commissions for sculpture or murals are rare. In 
all of Israel there are no more than a handful of 
statues on permanent exhibition. Public gardens have 
their greenery and pools but no sculpture. Public 
buildings are usually bald run-of-the-mill engineer- 
ing projects. Administrators, both national and 
municipal, would just as soon commission a mural 
or bas-relief as they would charter a rocket to Mars. 
The public officials or committee members who would 
possess the authority to order works of art are them- 
selves products of the Second Aliya, having come up 
through the ranks of the various institutions of the 
labor movement or political parties and are the pur- 
veyors of the mental attitudes and tastes of the pre- 
State period. As a result, Israel’s institutions have 
been slow in seeing the need for these art forms 
and to date not more than one or two works of art 
in the entire land have assumed the rank of bona fide 
landmarks. 

Israel’s artists have been swifter than the public 
at large in comprehending and assimilating the 
changes occurring throughout the country. Soon 
after the War of Independence, students and painters, 
both the young and the experienced, began a steady 
movement to and from Paris. This contact with 
the mainstream of contemporary art and the art of 
the past in the museums has done much to counter- 
act a natural provincialism on the part of the Israeli 
artist, but it only broadens the cultural chasm be- 
tween him and his public. He has come a long way 
from the quaint, rural genre-painting of fifteen years 
ago. The avant-guardism of Paris is years ahead of 
the average Parisian and perhaps generations ahead 
of the average citizen of Tel Aviv, but the Israeli 
artist has become, in effect, a carrier of modern 
Western culture from abroad. 

While art is respected insofar as it is “culture,” the 
painters and sculptors themselves straddle the bor- 
derline between what is socially “in” and “out.” 
Their refined tastes and specialized knowledge gain 
for them a certain respectability but the fact that 
these qualities rarely bring them material benefit 
groups them with the chronic idlers. An artist who 
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“sells” is “in,” an artist who does not is “oyt” & 
far as the public at large is concerned. “Productive 
effort of any kind is lauded, “unproductive” work 
is criticized and the painter who continues to Paint 
despite a lack of financial reward is considered either 
a fool or to be merely shirking responsibilities, While 
his art may command a certain respect, the artis 
himself is merely tolerated. 

Despite what seems to be a marked acceleration 
in luxury spending and the fact that art is ordinarily 
a luxury “commodity,” the artists have not noticed 
any appreciable increase in the sale of their works, 
Artists like other human beings must have money 
in order to live. The artist’s usual sources of income 
in the past and today are classic benefactors like 
Lorenzo de Medici or Guggenheim, small collectors 
government sponsorship or commissions, contracts 
with galleries, or an art-buying public. In New 
York or Paris art is a good business for all concerned, 
Works of art are looked upon by the wealthy a 
good investments and the rise of a new star showing 
signs of permanence is followed as closely and pur. 
chases made almost as carefully as in stocks and 
bonds. In that dream world of opportunity ruled by 
the art entrepreneur, the artist can become a rich man, 
However, the common measure of material success 
among the painters and sculptors themselves, both 
in Israel and abroad, is the degree to which an artist 
supports himself and those dependent on him from 
his art alone. Throughout the world, self-supporting 
artists are rare and in Israel they are rarer still. In 
Paris, the goal of every painter or sculptor is to 
obtain a contract with a gallery and thereby insure for 
himself a steady monthly or yearly income. Each gal- 
lery maintains its own group of painters—ordinarily 
with a group character—and invests sizeable sums in 
developing a market for their works. The gallery- 
owner, of course, takes a certain risk with a new 
recruit but if he succeeds he stands to profit well— 
sometimes extremely so—from his gamble. The 
system has its critics. Some deem it a festering place 
for flagrant careerism. Some artists, forced con- 
tinually to paint in the same manner—for that is 
what sold them to the gallery-owner—find their de- 
velopment restricted. But pro and con it provides 
a living, and often more, for painters who would 
otherwise have a difficult time of it indeed. It is the 
accepted system not only in Paris but in the art- 
centers of the world from San Francisco to Rome. 

HE IsRAELI painter has no saviors. He pays the 

gallery-owner for the right to show his work in 
the owner’s establishment and also hands him a cut 
—up to fifty per cent—on every sale. Contracts do 
not exist and it is not uncommon for a painter to 
end up in the red after a normal two-week exhibition. 
Israel’s collectors, unlike the usual kind, are not 
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wealthy but are art-lovers with tastes often beyond 
their means. They are generally given large reduc- 
tions on exhibition-priced works. Commissions, as 
previously mentioned, border on the non-existent. 
One new exception, however, is the government or 
municipally-sponsored “achievement exhibition” such 
as the Tenth Anniversary Exhibition held in Jeru- 
salem, and agricultural or industrial exhibitions. These 
provide room for mural work and sculpture and tend 
to pay well. But the “one man” exhibition remains 
the Israeli artist’s mainstay, and even though his 
immediate sales may be few, the publicity is bene- 
ficial and he may make a few conquests during the 
year as a result. Over a period of time, through 
consecutive exhibitions and publicity and personal 
contacts, the Israeli artist may develop a name for 
himself and eventually sell enough to cover his more 
basic needs. But economic self-sufficiency based on 
remuneration from art alone remains for the time 
being and the foreseeable future no more than a 
glimmering hope for most. 

Teaching art-classes in the public schools or in 
privately maintained institutions or “studios” provides 
the largest source of income for most of Israel’s 
artists. Israel’s veteran painters who have been paint- 
ing for most of their lives and who are now all above 
forty-five years of age have become through the years 
veteran teachers. Although most of them maintain 
a fairly high standard of living, each one has his own 
personal solution of his money problems. Often the 
wives of the painters work and add their bit to the 
family budget. The better-known painter who main- 
tains his own art classes may also have small invest- 
ments on the side. One painter owns a diamond- 
cutting firm. Another owns and operates a ceramic 
plant. Many have received sizeable sums of money 
through German reparations. Some do commercial 
art work. A number of the older artists have re- 
ceived aid in various forms through the Histadrut 
or municipalities, usually in the form of low-priced 
housing or lots with unusually large mortgages or low 
rents. But these are not solutions and it is only 
natural that artists, like other people, will attempt 
and occasionally succeed in bettering their standard 
of living by any means that come to hand. 

The other solution for the artist, aside from at- 
tempting to compete with the general standards of 
other professions, is to turn his back on the amenities 
of life and devote himself completely to his art. This 
is generally called “bohemianism” with a long tradi- 
tion that includes most of the greatest figures in the 
history of Western art. It involves a life of continual 
struggle and lack of recognition. Many young artists 
in Israel have either been forced to accept this manner 
of living or have chosen it with all its disadvantages 
rather than relegate their painting to a hobby. 

But a painter with a wife and family to support 
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cannot allow himself the luxury of total involvement 
in his art. He must work at some paying job during 
the day or night and paint whenever he finds the 
time. The tension that ensues from the necessity of 
cutting off and relegating the creative impulse to an 
“after work” affair causes devastating effects not only 
to the artist personally but to the quality of his art. 


There are numerous painters and sculptors in the 
kibbutzim and moshavim. These artists, mostly un- 
der thirty-five years of age, are allowed one or two 
days a week at the very best for their art and it 
would be superfluous to analyze at length the quali- 
tative (and quantitative) results of this single fact 
alone. An agricultural settlement is not a philan- 
thropic institution and it is to be commended that 
even such a number of man-hours have been given 
over to the cultivation of the arts. No other agri- 
cultural community in the world could boast as 
much. But, despite the praiseworthiness of this ar- 
rangement, it must be said that except on the very 
rarest of occasions the kibbutz and the moshav have 
not produced first-class work. Most of the more 
determined artists eventually leave to study and settle 
down in Israel’s cities. 


The Israeli public spends much of its free time 
in public places. While painters and sculptors rarely 
see material benefit from it, museums and galleries 
are well-visited. This bodes well for the future. At 
present, however, the Israeli public is still breaking 
through the shell of its recent past and is hesitant 
in its acceptance of the newer forms of painting and 
sculpture. The reaction ordinarily takes the form 
of uneasy laughter—uneasy, since the public realizes 
that these forms have been standard fare in Paris and 
New York for at least twenty years. The Israeli 
camp is divided roughly in two: the new-born ab- 
stractionists on the one side and the expressionists 
(German school) and neo-realists on the other. The 
public favors the latter and to the degree that the 
term “success” can be used in Israel, most artists 
working in more recognizable forms have higher fi- 
nancial rewards and popularity. 


THE aRTIsTS, despite their rough classification into 

schools, are nevertheless somewhat bewildered and 
their ranks have not been spared from the malignant 
touch of careerism. Numerous younger would-be 
painters, in emulation of legendary leapers into fame 
and fortune in Paris, have been foistering upon the 
perplexed public a variety of splashes and smears and 
false seriousness. These works only confuse the layman 
and retard the development of a true appreciation 
and sense of values. Since all one has to do to exhibit 
one’s painting is to pay the required sum, the inept 
hang their paintings as equals alongside those of more 
serious artists. The public cannot, as yet, differenti- 
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ate between them and the results are often saddening. 

It has recently been remarked that “as Tell Aviv 
goes, so goes the nation”: Israel’s cities are gradually 
taking over the initiative in forming the national 
character. A switch of emphasis from the demands 
of the community to the individual’s personal desires 
is now in process. This transition is felt in all walks 
of life, from the most stiff-necked kibbutz through 
the entire gamut to Israel’s new and fast-growing 
executive class. It is, of course, most pronounced 
in the cities where opportunities for careers, profits 
and learning are greatest. Though often criticized 
by both statesmen and economists it is a dynamic 
social process whose energy can be harnessed for the 
public good. 

One of the most cbvious aspects of this trend is the 
desire for knowledge and personal development. In- 
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stitutions of higher learning are increasing in numbe 
and in the size of their student bodies. Special schools 
and evening courses have sprung up and have gained 
such popularity that applicants have been forced to 
wait until room has been made for them or ney 
courses begun. Israelis are now learning not only 
languages, cooking, and how to drive automobile, 
but interior decoration, ceramics, sculpture and paint. 
ing as well. An important first step has been taken 
by the Ministry of Education and Culture in jg 
inauguration of a series of lectures on Kol Israel ac. 
companied by inexpensive reproductions in color. The 
artists have suddenly found themselves under a con- 
stant bombardment of requests to explain their work. 
With mixed scepticism and hope, they look upon all 
this recent activity as perhaps the embryonic move. 
ments of a receptive and discerning public. 





Nasser and Kassem: 


Middle East Imbroglio 


by Nissim Rejwan 


: NassER-KassEM dispute is becoming a per- 

manent feature of Middle Eastern politics, and 
has been responsible for many of last year’s develop- 
ments in the area as a whole. Its latest manifestations 
are the revival by Kassem of the “Fertile Crescent” 
scheme, calling for union between Iraq, Jordan and 
the Levant states, and Baghdad’s new line on the 
“Palestine question” stipulating for the setting-up of 
an all-Arab republic in the Holy Land and the with- 
drawal of Egyptian and Jordanian troops from the 
Gaza Strip and the west bank of the Jordan respec- 
tively. Even the explosive situation on the Iraqi 
borders with Persia may be the resuit of Kassem’s 
eagerness to appear as staunch an “anti-imperialist”’ 
as his Cairo rival, since Teheran is associated with 
the Western-sponsored Central Treaty Organization, 
formerly the Baghdad Pact. 


The background of the current dispute is rather 
simple to trace. Rivalry between Egypt and Iraq 
is historically of very long standing. Nasser’s war 
of propaganda and incitement against the Hashemite 
dynasty and against Nuri es-Said was by no means 
caused by the latter’s pro-Western leanings. The 
deeper roots of this rivalry became apparent when, 
soon after the overthrow of the Iraqi monarchy in 
Baghdad on July 14, 1958, mutual distrust began 
to bedevil the situation. At first, everybody thought 
that the disappearance of Nuri es-Said would end 


the age-old dispute between the two countries. Sure 
enough, there was a period of peace and solidarity 
in their relations; but this was not to endure. About 
four months after the revolution, the Iraqis were 
openly proclaiming their resistance to what they 
termed Nasser’s designs against their independence 
and sovereignty, making dark references to their oil 
wells and the fact that they did not want to become 
“a region” but wished to remain an independent re- 
public. Since then, relations between these two Arab 
countries have been rapidly deteriorating. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the immediate factors 
leading to this state of affairs, but it seems fairly 
certain that the process, inevitable though it may 
have been, was to some extent accelerated by the 
activities of Colonel Abdul Salam Aref, once Deputy 
Prime Minister of Iraq and one of the chief engineers 
of the revolution. Aref’s pan-Arab agitations began 
to take on serious proportions at an early stage, and 
he was openly calling for full merger with the United 
Arab Republic. This created a sharp reaction among 
the non-Arab minorities of Iraq, notably the Kurds, 
who constitute nearly a fourth of the population, 
and the over 2,000,000 Shi’i Moslems who do not 
identify themselves with the Arab nationalist move- 
ment. 


But it was not only on a popular level that Aref’s 
clamoring for immediate union with Egypt was op- 
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d. Major-General Abdul Karim Kassem, the 
gknowledged leader of the July revolt and a man 
yho appreciates power too much to want to sur- 
rnder any of it, was soon to realize the dangers 
inherent in President Nasser’s advances. He decided, 
by every possible means, to resist Aref and his col- 
jborators and prevent Iraq from coming under 
(airo’s control. 


assEM looked around to see what political forces 

he could muster in his struggle with Cairo. At 
the time of the July revolution, and immediately 
afterwards, Iraqi political parties, although officially 
banned, managed to keep their respective colorings. 
There were four of them in all. 


1. The National Democratic Party. A British- 
labor-type, moderate Socialist group which believes 
in the workability of democracy in Iraq and whose 
principles and interests excluded working in close 
association with the Nasserists or adopting their 
plainly undemocratic methods. 


2. The Istiklal (Independence) Party. A right- 
wing, parochial nationalist group whose leaders, 
though avowed Arab nationalists themselves, were 
till not willing to surrender Iraq’s independence. 
Calling for close co-operation with Cairo they were, 
however, not as fiercely opposed as the National 
Democrats to union with Nasser. 


3. The Arab Socialist Ba’ath (Resurgence) Party. 
The only whole-heartedly Nasserist group whose 
mother organization in Syria was instrumental in 
affecting the union of Syria with Egypt. It was 
this group that “adopted” Colonel Aref and was the 
most active and persistent in its advocacy of merger 
with the U.A.R. After being exposed as the organ- 
wet of the attempt on Kassem’s life last October, 
the party has lost all hope of re-activation within 
the present framework. 


4. The Communist Party. The oldest and best- 
organized of the political parties, with some twenty- 
five years of clandestine work behind it. It has a 
long tradition of highly effective organization, espe- 
cially in the field of mob action and street demon- 
strations. This last attribute has helped them 
maintain a tight hold on the crowds—and on Kassem. 


The July revolt took the Communists almost by 
surprise, although they emerged virtually unaffected 
by Nuri es-Said’s strong-hand policies. The estimated 
three hundred Communist leaders who returned to 
Baghdad from their places of exile during the first 
weeks of the new regime went to work immediately 
and were to show results. 

If the Ba'ath Party was wholly for merger with 


Cairo, the Communists were equally adamant in their 
Opposition to such a union. In his search for allies 
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against his own deputy and in order to thwart Cairo’s 
designs, Kassem has little to choose between the exist- 
ing groups. Taking the hint, and knowing well how 
to exploit the situation, the Communists went to 
work, first to exorcise the heavy ghost of Colonel 
Nasser, once the symbol of the revolution and the 
whole Arab nationalist movement, and then to elimi- 
nate the Arab nationalist elements from the political 
scene. They started with Aref. 

The Communists’ success was decisive and immedi- 
ate. In this they were helped by the community 
of interest which they established with the strong 
1,300,000-man Kurdish minority. These primitive, 
mountain-dwelling tribes had come to look on Mos- 
cow as their faithful friend, especially since the 
outstanding Kurdish leader, Mulla Mustafa Barazani, 
sought refuge behind the Iron Curtain some thirteen 
years ago, following the failure of one of his up- 
risings. 

It should be kept in mind that the growth of 
Communist influence was achieved almost wholly at 
the expense of advocates of union with the U.A.R. 
The view held all along in foreign political quarters 
that Kassem’s reliance on the Communists came 
largely as a result of Nasser’s pressures seems quite 
justified if seen in this context, since the Communists 
were at one time the only opponents to such a union. 

The elimination of Nasserist forces in Iraq, and 
the parallel rise of the Communists there, was 
achieved in four stages, starting with the arrest on 
November 4th of former Deputy Premier Colonel 
Aref. Aref, who had been “exiled” to Bonn as Iraqi 
ambassador there, returned to Baghdad unannounced 
some three weeks later and was immediately detained 
on charges of working against the security of the 
Republic. This marked the end of the Ba’ath Party 
and the avowed Nasserists. Developments which 
followed completed the process. 


Formation of a National Front. Three of the main 
four parties—the Istiklal, National Democrats and 
Communists—on November 23rd, 1958, announced 
the formation of a “National Front”. The exclusion 
of the Ba’ath Party from the Front was the most 
important feature of the move—and an indication 
of the shape of things to come. 


The Rashid Ali Conspiracy. On December 8th, 
1958, it was officially announced that a number of 
arrests had been made following the unearthing of 
a plot against General Kassem’s regime. The arrests 
embraced the remaining Ba’ath Party men and sym- 
pathizers, and included the veteran politician Rashid 
Ali el-Gailani, leader of the 1941 uprising and highly 
suspect of Nasserist sympathies as a result of his 
years of exile in Cairo. A number of young Arab 
nationalists and intellectuals were also detained. The 
arrests were followed by an intensification of the 
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activities of the Popular Resistance Movement, a 
Communist-front organization which took up polic- 
ing and other security duties. Its men were reported 
to be patrolling the streets of Baghdad, searching 
cars and making arbitrary arrests. Their activities 
were, of course, directed mainly at the Nasserists 
and those suspected of sympathy with them. 


Kassem’s New Cabinet. All this time there was 
no change in the structure of Kassem’s original gov- 
ernment, although several of its members—mainly 
Ba’athists and leaders of the Istiklal Party—were 
rendered completely inactive, their names hardly 
ever mentioned in official hand-outs. On February 
6th, 1959, the resignation of six ministers was an- 
nounced and a new Government was formed which 
was free from all right-wing elements, but contained 
no known Communists. 


URING ALL this time the rift between Cairo and 

Baghdad remained on the plane of propaganda, 
with Cairo’s press and broadcasts concentrating their 
attacks on the Iraqi Communists and abstaining from 
a frontal attack on Kassem and his Government. But 
while the pro-Nasser elements among the civilian 
population were being wiped out from the political 
scene a section of the Mosul garrison, reportedly 
working in conjunction with army units in other 
parts of the country, was planning an “anti-Com- 
munists” coup. In its first stages, their plan envisaged 
the formation of a new Government, under Kassem 
himself, that would purge the administration from 
Communist influence. Failing this, there was an 
alternative plan aiming at the unseating of Kassem 
by force. 

Thus, on March 7th of last year, a section of the 
Mosul garrison, under the command of Colonel Abdul 
Wahhab al-Shawwaf, mutinied and began to call 
itself “The Iraqi Republic in Mosul.” The insurrec- 
tion was supported by local tribesmen, and the muti- 
neers received active help from the United Arab 
Republic just across the border. This abortive revolt 
brought things to a head between Cairo and Baghdad, 
and President Nasser, who was in Syria at the time, 
mobilized all his forces of propaganda against Kassem 
and Kassem’s Government. 

The suppression of the Shawwaf revolt resulted in 
the further growth of Communist influence in Iraq. 
The Communists, who in a sense precipitated the 
revolt by organizing a mammoth demonstration in 
Mosul by their “Partisans of Peace,” also took an 
active part in its suppression. Now in control of 
almost all Iraqi newspapers and the broadcasting sta- 
tion, in Baghdad, the Communists had a field day. 
Among other things they organized “Committees for 
the Defense of the Republic” to purge government 
offices and other institutions of all suspected Nasser- 
ists and anti-Communists. 
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This strengthening of their position brought the 
Communists face to face with General Kassem him. 
self, a non-Communist whose real intentions have 
never been made quite clear. Cairo’s campaign agains 
the Kassem regime only helped them in this direction 
as it led to virtual identification between them ol 
the Administration. 


A final showdown between Kassem and the Com- 
munists appeared imminent when the latter started 
agitating for participation in the Government and 
when, on the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
revolution, they organized a few outbursts of yio. 
lence in various spots, notably in Kirkuk, where an 
estimated one hundred were massacred. Kassem’s fear 
of nationalist pro-Nasser elements in his midst pre. 
vented him from forcing such a showdown, however 
and the Communists on their part were astute enough 
to call a halt to their activities, disown the culprits 
and issue a general disclaimer in the true Communist 
spirit of “self-criticism.” 


HE COOLING OFF of relations between Kassem and 

his Communist supporters, however, gave the 
pro-Egyptians courage and led them very near to 
showing their hand. Anti-Communist newspapers 
started to make an appearance in Baghdad and people 
were talking openly of the coming “day of reckon- 
ing.” Even Cairo showed signs of moderation in its 
anti-Kassem drive, apparently waiting for the out- 
come of the internal struggle. 


Kassem, however, could not possibly afford to give 
the nationalists a real chance, since he had reason to 
be no less afraid of them than the Communists were, 
He knew that he could expect no mercy from the 
followers of Aref, Gailani and the Ba’ath Party. His 
whole strategy was resting increasingly on an act 
of balancing between Communists and Nasserist 
forces so that he remained safe and unaffected. Fol- 
lowing the general anti-Communist outburst, Ka 
sem saw that the balance was threatening to k 
upset in favor of the Nasserists and their symp 
thizers. 


What followed was typical of Kassem’s con- 
pulsory tight-rope walk. Ordering the trial of the 
remaining senior officers accused of complicity in 
the Mosul mutiny, he enabled the Communists to 
stage more demonstrations of strength and regain 
some of their lost influence. This roused the wrath 
of Cairo’s rulers and propaganda war went full blast, 
eventually to be intensified by, on the one hand, 
Kassem’s decision to execute thirteen of the officer 
convicted by the People’s Court and, on the other 
hand, the attempt to assassinate him which followed 
these executions. 


While in hospital, Kassem managed to direct a few 
hard-hitting blows against his Cairo detractors. By 
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giving the Fertile Crescent idea, he sought to in- 
wase Nasser’s already growing troubles in the 
(rian Region, and in talking about the establish- 
seat of a free Palestine Arab State he tried to show 
{atin 1948 Egypt and Jordan had usurped the Arab 
parts of Palestine while pretending to defend the 
ights of its Arabs. 

There is no reason to believe that the Nasser-Kas- 
gn dispute will spend its force as long as the present 
regimes continue in the two countries. But, although 
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its results are unpredictable, it is clear that it will not 
serve the cause of peace and stability in the area. 
For Israel, it will almost certainly mean more trouble. 
It is a fact that since Kassem showed his “interest” 
in the Palestine problem, Nasser’s aggressiveness 
towards Israel has increased. Apart from the reported 
troop concentrations in Sinai and the Gaza Strip, 
Cairo has been trying to prove its mettle by declar- 
ing its intention to obstruct Israel’s water projects 
and by continuing the Suez blockade. 





The Kibbutz and 


‘ae SraTE of Israel is not an ordinary state in 
which the static factor generally prevails over the 
dynamic but is a state sui generis, since its dynamic 
force is predominant. In consequence it is a Zionist 
tate whose aim is the ingathering of the exiles and 
their merging into one unified nation, in language 
and culture, in spirit, and in national and social 
destiny. We may, therefore, say that the State of 
Israel of our days is not the ultimate objective of 
Zionism but the means of its realization. 

Zionist ideology has always formulated the idea of 
the State as an ultimate goal since it was assumed 
that the ingathering of exiles and the settlement of 
the wastelands in the country would precede state- 
hood, which would be effected as the result of a 
prolonged process of immigration and agricultural 
settlement. But “God works in a mysterious way”: 
the end of the first half of our century witnessed 
awful upheavals; the Second World War broke out 
and this to our people in particular meant the exter- 
mination of Israel in the European Diaspora—a catas- 
trophe with no precedent in the long and bitter 
records of Jewish martyrdom; and every political 
prognosis both of the maximalists and of the mini- 
malists of the Zionist movement proved wrong. 
Then followed the political events in the inter- 
national arena. The United Nations’ resolution on 
the 29th of November, 1947, proclaimed the right 
of our people to declare its independent Jewish State 
in part of Palestine at a time when Zionism was 
hardly halfway towards realization. If before we 
Were accustomed to call the Zionist Movement “the 
Jewish State on the way,” we may now invert this 
formula and say that the State of Israel of our days 
isbut Zionism on the way because it was set up and 
organized before the realization of Zionism whose 
teal substance is above all the ingathering of exiles, 
the settlement of the wastelands, and the redemption 
of the nation from exile. 





the State of Israel 


by Itzhak Maor 


HEN WE maintain that the State is only a means 
to the aim of redemption of the nation this does 
not detract from the value of the State, since it is 
an error to think that the border lines between means 
and aims in the life of human beings and peoples 
can clearly be delineated. This is the corrupted 
theory of Machiavelli and of the Jesuits which was 
accepted unconditionally and completely by the to- 
talitarian regimes of our times. But, as a matter of 
fact, every aim that is nothing but a means to a more 
distant goal, and every means that has not yet been 
achieved, also serves as an aim, so that the actions of 
a person—or of a people and its creation, way of life 
and struggle for existence and for the future—con- 
stitute one long continuous chain where aims and 
means are closely linked with one another. As a 
result, harmony and full coordination between means 
and aims, are imperative; and every contrast or con- 
tradiction between them is likely to impair continuity 
and to frustrate the principle aim. 

We may, therefore, say that the aim springs from 
the means just as the effects spring from the cause, 
and no contradiction between them is possible. Con- 
sequently, the Israel kibbutz has been inextricably 
interwoven in this chain of means and objectives— 
nearer or remoter ones—in a long series of causes 
and effects from its very inception. The kibbutz 
has been in existence for fifty years (Degania, the 
mother of kibbutzim, is to celebrate its 50th anni- 
versary in the fall of 1960). It has undergone vari- 
ous phases of development and is still in a process 
of continuous development, struggling with itself 
and with external conditions and being swept along 
by the changing currents of the ebb and flow of 
the tempestous storms of time. 


WO.MAIN factors led to the setting up of the kib- 
butz at the time: the vision and the dictates of 
reality, i.e., the idea and the objective conditions to 
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which the founding members of the kibbutz were 
subjected on their arrival in the country. These two 
factors also continued to be active in the process 
of development in the life of the kibbutz and of its 
Movement since. 


From this double source sprang the two main 
revelations of the kibbutz: first, its essence as the 
nucleus of a rejuvenated and progressive society built 
on the foundations of equality of the value of man, 
freedom of the individual, full partnership in pro- 
duction and consumption, mutual responsibility in all 
spheres of life and social unity; second, its fulfill- 
ment of national pioneering objectives and tasks 
in the realization of Zionism. These two factors, 
that of the essence and of the function of the kib- 
butz, or in other words—the essential and the ex- 
istential ones have intermingled since its inception. 


Until the establisment of the State and in the days 
of foreign rule (first the Turkish Ottoman Govern- 
ment and afterwards the British Mandate), the 
functional aspect of the kibbutz was most conspicu- 
ous in practice and was also stressed in theory, name- 
ly, its tasks in agricultural settlement, its conquest 
of the soil through cultivation, conquest of work 
through convincing the Jew to undertake physical 
work, defense and security, the integration of immi- 
gration which was formerly in the main of a pioneer- 
ing nature, etc. When the State came into existence, 
the political possibilities of immigration and agri- 
cultural settlement were considerably enlarged until 
they have now assumed such proportions that only 
a central administration with manifold powers can 
tackle them and even that is not possible without 
the help and volunteering of an organized public 
pioneering movement such as the Kibbutz Move- 
ment. On the other hand, we have to point out 
that activities of the kibbutz in this respect have 
naturally been restricted, since most of these func- 
tions are of a general national and State nature and 
have been taken over by the State itself. These 
changes that took place when the State was estab- 
lished also require a suitable adaptation of the two 
basic factors in the ideology of the kibbutz. 


The combination of the two aspects of kibbutz 
activity, the functional and the essential, has also 
remained in effect since the foundation of the State. 
But, bearing in mind the changes that have taken 
place, we must stress particularly the essential aspect 
of the kibbutz as the nucleus of our future society. 
(This emphasis is necessary as the condition precedent 
to the widespread influence of the idea on youth and 
adults alike.) We may briefly define the substance 
of the kibbutz thus: I¢ is the constant aspiration of 
the kibbutz to establish an organized society built on 
the basis of full partnership in production and con- 
sumption, in work and life, based on the principles 
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of maximum equality and full mutual aid, or, 
exactly, on the mutual responsibility of all mem} 
in all spheres of life, on social unity, while safeguar|| 
ing the personality and spiritual freedom of the ing 
vidual. 


HE MEMBERS of the kibbutz strive to set Up i 

Israel the nucleus of a society that carries in its lif 
and actions the great national and humane misso, 
of the liberation of man from enslavement by tyrants 
and evil instincts, elevating him to a higher mor 
and human level, and all this is in an atmosphen 
where any sense of mission is absent, in a period 
when faith in ideas and in absolute moral valyy 
is collapsing. It is, in fact, easier to fight against 
an opposing idea than against the absence of an ideg, 
That is the tragedy of those of our generation who 
have remained loyal to the idea: here we stand, armed 
with a sublime idea, in a modern world which lacks 
any idea—and this applies to a certain extent also 
the emerging Israel society. From this springs tha 
feeling of powerlessness that sometimes attacks even 
those whose faith is strongest. 

The kibbutz in our days resembles an oasis in ; 
desert of vulgar materialism and greed, of cruk 
and cruel egoism, of ambition, careerism and snob- 
bism. It is, therefore, not surprising that some of 
these traits have found their way into our internd 
communal life as members of a kibbutz since we 
have never withdrawn from the world and hav 
never wanted to be a sect aspiring at saving individud 
souls. We have undertaken to attain the objective 
of our generation and to be a workers’ vanguard not 
only in the national Zionist but also in the socid 
sense. The kibbutz fulfills a social pioneering task 
in the State by realizing and being the carrier in it 
daily life of the high social values of the labor move- 
ment in the fullest possible sense. We have removed 
the buffers accepted in the socialist doctrine between 
the maximum program for the distant future and the 
minimum program for the moment. We have taken 
it upon ourselves to live in a free and just society in 
our daily lives according to the maximum requitt- 
ments of our ideals and we see the kibbutz now # 
the nucleus of Israel’s future society—free and just. 

The division of society into classes has been re 
moved in the kibbutz. We have abolished privat 
ownership of the means of production; the principle 
of the equal value of man is one of the basic elements 
in the structure, activity and life of the kibbutz 
This finds concrete expression there in the equi 
evaluation of each person, irrespective of his strength 
and physical or spiritual talents, his profession 
standards or the importance of the task he fulfill 
The children of every member of the kibbutz rt 
ceive the same education (both elementary and 
secondary) no matter what the value of the parents 
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Avork is, and every member receives all that he needs 
| Jispective of his output which depends on his 
afeguer gength and ability. He must only have a fair, 
“the ingil responsible approach to work. Let us admit the 
uth: our ideas and values are not being carried 
long on the waves of the times today. We never- 
et up jgp theless see the kibbutz and the Kibbutz Movement 
in its [ifs in Israel as the “Jewish Progressive State in the 
 missiogf Making,” just as formerly we used to term the World 
Y tyrant Zionist Organization the “Jewish State in the Mak- 
ing.” It is not our intention in this way to presume 
o negate the national and social value of the other 
forms of agricultural workers’ settlement (such as 
the cooperative-individual ones) or to predict the 
«ope and quantity of communal settlement in the 
future. But one thing we do know: the kibbutz 
is necessary and essential to the setting up of a 
progressive Israel society and that is enough for us. 
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IN THIS respect it is not quantity that determines 

though we are far from underrating its importance. 
In any case, two hundred and thirty kibbutzim of 
various trends in all parts of the country—some of 
them in concentrated blocs such as in the Jordan 
Valley, Sha’ar Hanegev (Gateway to the Negev), 
etc, others in border areas—comprising 90,000 peo- 
ple are no negligible quantity, especially in a popu- 
lation of two million. Nevertheless, it is quality that 
is most important. The kibbutz in its essence and 
quality pledges itself to a maximum extent to fulfill 
and realize the highest social values of the socialist 
doctrine. We say “maximum” and not absolute, 
since human beings never completely attain the 
absolute or perfection so that neither the work of 
aman’s hands nor the fruits of his spirit can be 
complete or absolute. 
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z ttf kibbutz has now become infinitely more important, 

and f since it is the carrier of high human values and of a 
rent’s B great Jewish and humane mission, without which the 


It does not, therefore, occur to us to say that we 
area select group, that we are, so to speak, made of 
different material from the rest of our nation. We 
are not a community of angels or superior beings 
that has concentrated in the kibbutz in order to 
set up the kingdom of heaven and earth, but ordinary 
mortals with all the instincts, weaknesses and foibles 
of man, who have decided to build a collective econo- 
my so as to set up a progressive society. It is true, 
as has already been mentioned, that the functional 
existentional aspect of the kibbutz in the State has 
been restricted, but it has by no means disappeared, 
since today, too, the kibbutz fulfills important settle- 
ment functions in those places (the Negev, the Dead 
Sea area, etc.) which middle-class circles have not 
reached, 
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State of Israel cannot exist, since we did not aspire to 
become another Levantine state throughout our cen- 
turies of longing. We, therefore, fight careerism and 
snobbism which strive to penetrate into the kibbutz 
itself from the outside world by assuming pleasant 
forms, bright and glittering, likely to dazzle you so 
that you do not know how to distinguish between the 
gilt and the pure gold. It is not easy to be a member 
of a kibbutz, and certainly not today. We have 
undertaken to live up to a number of obligations 
from which bourgeois society is exempt or has ex- 
empted itself. The life of the kibbutz is the greatest 
social and radical revolution of our days, because here 
man first of all brings about a fundamental revo- 
lution himself, an inner human revolution; and the 
path of the revolutionary in the world has never 
been strewn with roses. 


Let us consider one single detail in our present 
life which is new and dangerous for us as members 
of the kibbutz, penetrating from the outside as 
the result of certain economic and political con- 
ditions. We are referring to the matter of indi- 
vidual restitution and reparation money which citi- 
zens of Israel who suffered at the hands of the 
Nazis are now receiving from Germany. We have 
already pointed out that in kibbutz society we have 
abolished private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. We must add to this that we have also abolished 
money in the kibbutz itself, a matter which for 
the socialists throughout the world is still but a 
dream to be fulfilled in the dim and distant future. 
And here are many thousands of members of the 
kibbutz within the various trends of the Movement, 
religious and non-religious, who received restitution 
and reparations from Germany and have handed over 
very large sums of money to the kibbutz. There 
were only very few who did not pass this test, and left 
the kibbutz with their money. If we bear in mind 
that money has great magic for man in the capitalist 
world around us, our esteem must increase for those 
many thousands in the kibbutz who overcame this 
temptation in spite of the possibility in more than 
a few cases of living comfortably in town, even on 
the interest of their capital alone. It is, therefore, 
evident that the kibbutz has already succeeded in 
changing the psychology of man living within it 
considerably—a fact that is far from negligible. 


Tt was formerly argued and it is still held against 

us that the kibbutz is a utopia and has no prospect 
of surviving for any length of time. Let us, there- 
fore, consider the meaning and the substance of 
the concept “utopia.” 

In the middle of the 19th century a controversy 
in social philosophy took place: what is socialism—a 
utopia or a science? Marx and Engels decided in 
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favor of science and thus opened a new phase in 
the development of the socialist idea and movement. 
But has the controversy as such disappeared from 
the world as a result? It looks as if it has not. 


The term “utopian” was applied to socialist writers 
preceding Marx by Marx himself. He meant to 
indicate in this way that they were cut off from 
reality and aimed at outlining a picture of the ideal 
future society as a kind of a social creation that does 
not exist anywhere, just like the “Utopia” of Thomas 
More (ou topos actually means “not a place” in 
ancient Greek). Are utopia and fantasy the same 
thing? There is in fact proximity between these 
two conceptions but there is also an essential dis- 
tinction between them. It may be an exact distinc- 
tion if we say that fantasy is an imaginary descrip- 
tion opposed to the nature of things, such as a story 
about a legendary country where there are eternal 
forests with trees carrying diamonds and gold bars; 
whereas utopia is an imaginary description that does 
not contradict the nature of things though the thing 
described does not yet exist, although one fine day 
it may very well come into being. The imaginary 
descriptions of Jules Verne in the world of technique, 
for example, were utopian—and not fantasies. 


We see, therefore, that at the beginning there was 
utopia, and “‘science’”—in the sphere of social thought 
—is but the realization of utopia. It is true that 
Marxist criticism of the social construction of utopian 
socialism was justified since it detached the moral 
assumptions from the social reality of the time. But 
in this criticism Marx took an extreme step which 
actually led him to the same result, though in the 
opposite direction: he detached the social reality from 
the moral assumptions. And it is here not important 
at all that Marx, the man, carried in his heart a great 
ideal and social pathos; it is important that in his 
theory he left no place for these elements. After 
all, even the utopians who concentrated on social 
criticism did not create their utopian descriptions 
in a vacuum but these were the fruits of the reality 
of their times, though in their theories thev left no 
place whatsoever for the existing social reality. We 
see, therefore, that there is something to be said for 
both—and also there is something missing in both. 


If we accept utopian socialism as a thesis and 
Marxist socialism as the anti-thesis, we may say that 
socialist thought passed through the dialectic process 
and has in our period reached the synthesis—the 
blending of the idea by being harnessed to real social 
conditions for its realization. If we use a paradox, 
we may say that utopia in socialism is actually gen- 
erally something concrete. There is, nevertheless, in 
socialist doctrine in its various forms and shades one 
element which contradicts the nature of things. 
We are referring to the belief expressed both in 
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Marxist and non-Marxist socialism that the futur 
socialist order will create absolute harmony in huma 
society and that there will no longer by any conty, 
diction and contrast, that is, that it will be in the 
nature of setting up the Kingdom of Heaven q 
earth. The theory of the realistic possibility of 
setting up a human paradise on earth is objectionabk 
and dangerous since it arouses vain hopes that mug 
of necessity lead to disappointment and ultimately 
produce skepticism, cynicism and even nihilism. We 
must, therefore, emphatically and unambiguously 
say: socialism is actually only the relative realization 
of an absolute ideal, whose full implementation js tp 
be found somewhere in infinity. 


AT THE basis of the synthetic construction of the 

socialist idea rests not the idea of collectivism 
and not even of radical individualism, but the princi. 
ple of personalism, the principle of free personality, 
equal in value to all the rest and carrier of the ides 
of social solidarity. 


The socialist synthesis obligates socialist creation, 
This means, not the blueprinting of a future perfect 
society as was the habit of the utopians in their time, 
but its establishment, its growth as a nucleus within 
the existing society. The members of the kibbutz 
and its movement are the realizers of the socialist 
synthesis. In our struggle for its realization we daily 
and hourly encounter contradictions and contrasts 
between man and society and between the individual 
and the organized community, though in the kibbutz 
society we have abolished all classes and have set up: 
society that is above classes both in theory and in 
practice. We struggle daily with our human fail 
ings and progress gradually, step by step, towards the 
relative realization of the absolute ideal. Thus, we 
fulfill the mission of the idea and also the mission 
of those loyal to the idea outside our camp, even if 
these are not always conscious of it. If we see matters 
thus, if we carry the banner of absolute moral social 
values high, if we struggle with ourselves, with out 
failings and our deviations—it is clear that we shal 
promote the cause of socialism, absolute in its essence 
and in its way, but relative in its phases of realization. 


Who can say how the emerging Israel society would 
have looked if the kibbutz had not been in existence! 
The State of Israel could not fulfill its function unles 
the nation in Israel fulfills the mission imposed by 
history on the Jewish people as a whole. The kibbutt 
carries human-social values to the maximum extent; 
therefore, it serves as a source of inspiration for the 
rest of the Labor Movement and for those loyal t 
these values within the nation even if this is not 
always openly manifested. In this human missioa 
rests the power of the State of Israel in the natiot 
and in the family of nations in the world. 
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Sarina 


by Jacqueline Kahanoff 


I" Port Said, Simon had been floor-manager of a 
big department store, and when he had lost his 
money and his illusions in Tel Aviv, he moved his 
family to a “new-immigrant” town where housing 
and work were available. He took up the shovel in 
, road-building gang, washed dishes in the local 
afé on Saturday nights, and studied Hebrew the 
other nights. He eventually found a job with a 
Histadrut retail concern, and has worked his way up 
to the post of assistant manager. He is active in 
local politics, a loyal “Mapainik,” although his wife 
insisted that the Histadrut and Mapai had ruined 
them by being so coldly unhelpful about their 
business venture. 

“Sarina, maminka,” Simon would gently explain, 
“every Jew wants a little business of his own, but 
where would we be as a country if the Histadrut 
didn’t see to it that the other jobs are taken care of 
too? So many have lost so much more than we have, 
and at least here we need not fear the police will 
come one night to take Sammy, as happened to so 
many Jewish boys in Egypt.” 

“Perhaps, Papa,” Sarina would concede, 
sometimes, it’s so hard.” 

When my husband and I lived in their town, 
there was not a Friday night when Sarina did not 
invite us to dinner, or send us something she had 
made, “to remind us of the taste of home.” She 
would tell me, “Before you came, there was nobody 
to talk to; nobody who reads a magazine or enjoys 
afine opera. I’m not an educated woman, but I like a 
little entertainment once in a while.” 


“but 


Icame to realize that our other friends in the town 
were European-born and that, if men mixed— 
through their work, women never seemed to meet 
ona footing of social equality. Her frustration never 
prevented Sarina from being good to her humblest 
neighbors. Once, when I visited her, a toothless 
Yemenite washwoman came to borrow ten pounds, 
daborately explaining that her husband “had for- 
gotten to give her the key to the drawer where the 
money was locked up.” Sarina instantly gave her 
the ten pounds, warning her, ‘Please return them 
tome in time for my Shabath shopping.” The old 
woman agreed, then counted the bills she took out 
of a secret inner pocket, mumbling, “I can buy a 
fine wedding present for twenty pounds, blessed be 
the Name. Still, could you lend me more?” 

“Not without my going hungry,” Sarina answered. 
“God forbid!” And the woman left, expressing 
her esteem and gratitude. 

Sarina laughingly explained, ‘“Zahava’s husband 





believes that she should take care of all the household 
expenses, and he saves up all he earns to pay for his 
son at the Hebrew University. These Yemenites 
hardly eat at all, but Zahava doesn’t want to spend 
all her money on the household. So she borrows 
from me. You know how these Yemenites are, 
simple, but with a fine sense of honor. Her husband 
always pays back the money. Sometimes, it’s enough 
for her to shout when a peddler passes, ‘I’ll borrow 
from my neighbor,’ and he gives her the goods. He 
asked me never to lend Zahava more than ten pounds 
a week, and I don’t. We've had this arrangement 
for years.” 


ARINA has less patience with people she finds less 
honorable, including the relatives who came to 
Israel after the Sinai campaign. Simon managed to 
have them all sent to their town, and had them fixed 
up with jobs and housing, sheltering them until the 
new flats were ready. “All we got for it were more 
debts, and accusations and complaints,” Sarina re- 
marked. “One of my sisters-in-law blamed us be- 
cause electricity was not yet installed in the house 
when they moved in, and when I answered that we 
had lived for years with untiled floors, she had the 
impudence to tell me that if we’d been fools, she 
saw no need to imitate us. I understand why officials 
who deal with newcomers become hard-boiled cynics. 
Do you think we were ever like that, not even trying 
to understand about conditions in Israel? Simon 
placed my brother, Maurice, in a factory, and he felt 
degraded. ‘That’s how it is in Israel, Maurice,’ Simon 
told him. ‘First push the shovel or the drill and, 
later, when you know Hebrew, maybe you'll push 
a pen.’ After all Simon had done for him, I could 
hardly believe my ears when I heard my own brother 
say, ‘You can talk. I push the drill, and you push 
the pen!” 

Sarina’s face flushed darkly. I had not seen her 
for many months, and she appeared older, her face 
puckered, her plumpness turned to puffy fat, her 
bright smile and eyes dulled in a maze of fine wrin- 
kles. Washing plates at the sink while I dried, she 
said, “I feel cracked from use, cracked like this old 
crockery we never manage to replace in sufficient 
quantity. Papa too is tired, although he won’t own 
up. Oh, we have good children, and they help now 
that they work. But I’m worried about Bella. Did 
you notice the boy with whom she’s going? Yes, 
a nice lad, serious, good-looking. He makes a fair 
living, too. But I’m frightened at the prospect of 
this marriage. His family comes from Morocco. 
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Family solidarity is one thing, but they live in a 
tribe under the mother’s thumb. Clement quarrels 
with his mother. He went to a French school in 
Morocco, and has been through the army here but, 
in the end, he gives way to her. Nothing is stronger 
than the bond between mother and son in Arab 
families, and that’s what some of these Moroccan 
Jews are—Arabs. The mother screams, ‘You are 
killing me, you pierce my heart, my death be on 
your head!’ until the son does her will and remains 
hers. Respect and love is paid only to the mother 
not to the wife. Bella isn’t strong enough to hold 
her ground against this sort of woman.” Sarina 
sighed, “People think Oriental women are subdued, 
almost slaves. They don’t know about the kind who 
rule over their children, even when these are married. 
I tell Bella, ‘I’m not saying you shouldn’t marry 
Clement, but you should first make him choose be- 
tween his mother and his wife.’ She won’t listen; 
she thinks she’ll gradually change him when they 
are married, and I know she can’t, unless it’s now.” 


I couldn’t reassure Sarina. I saw my harsh great- 
grandmother from Tunis surrounded by her sons, 
who, to my childish bewilderment, called her “Little 
Mother,” and remembered how Grandfather would 
push me into her arms while I kicked and howled, 
and the old woman cackled that I was a spirited little 
mare. I hated her. A crippled queen, a witch, she 
ruled over the Sabbath family-reunions, and our 
grandmothers were awed and owned by her, not 
mistresses in their own homes. When she died, my 
grandfather and his brothers slobbered, “Little 
Mother, who will care for us now?” I hated her, 
but she was the only woman I respected as a child. 
I knew that being like her was neither allowed nor 
possible in the world in which I was growing up, 
outside the smala*, which disintegrated after her 
death. I felt robbed of my birthright, that of being 
a strong woman in the only way I knew, the only 
world I then knew as my own. Our grandmothers 
were soft and pliant, or tricky and deceitful, and 
our mothers, through no fault of their own, did not 
have the stamp of an authentic form, spoilt, I felt, 
by money and Western snobbery, where their peasant 
grandmother had fought tooth and nail for her chil- 
dren’s bread. I loved Sarina not only because she 
was lively and good, but because we knew about these 
things without having to explain them, and I admired 
her because she did not need this female fierceness 
to be strong in her own way. I found in her, retro- 
spectively, the identification I had desperately looked 
for as a child, not knowing what I should want to be 
when grown up—and there was Bella backsliding into 
the smala. We understood what it meant, but there 
was nothing to say or do that would help. 


* Broad family grouping. 


my mother’s poise. Elvira was saying, “This is wht 
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FEW months later I received an invitation to pappens t 
wedding, and went, prompted by friendship id the C 
curiosity, a nostalgic desire to live for a few hoyoroccan 
in a world I had thought lost and gone forever, ¢, rilized | 
barbaric but warm and secure world where one Wy | woulc 
never alone, where our laughing and quarrelsompow artiv 
smala revolved around “Little Mother.” I was glaigl congrat 
my husband could not come, to plunge shameles); 
into this past so curiously confronting me in Israd (RELA £ 
Elvira, Sarina’s sister, greeted me in the large hal bubbl 
rented for the occasion, and dramatically showed mygrin up t¢ 
the burns on her forearms. “We've been cooking foggof womer 
days and days, to prepare food for two hundred an(gaurmised 
fifty people—mostly Moroccans. Our side wanted sister 
to do things more sensibly, but Clement’s mothepifection. 
wouldn’t hear of it. ‘If I want to kill myself work.fvomen 
ing for my son’s wedding, who will stop me?’ shepmy exist 
challenged us. We couldn’t appear to care less aboutfwhen Wé 
Bella than they do about Clement, so we cooked andjimala, y 
baked tons of food. We made pate feuilletee, \eftrrible.” 
by leaf, on hot plates over kerosene stoves, blowing Yet th 
up each leaf, then picking and turning it over wih}nde adl 
a twisting upward motion of the hand—that’s hoygvomen. 
we burned ourselves. Then we filled each leaf withftheir hus 
stuffing—meat or fish or cheese. They brought alffor thes 
kinds of instruments from Morocco, and the witdfto be ho 
and her five daughters made thousands of decorateiff had esca 
little almond-filled cakes, each one a masterpiece pf} The b 
behold! I must hand it to them. They are primitiv, Jen by 
but oh, their energy, and the incredible refinement} tall, hea 
of these savages’ cooking! Wait, that isn’t all. Weplovingly 
went to the febila* on the day of the hetuba**; lit the 
the mother-in-law invited all the women and git} made by 
of both families. The tebila is run by a Polish woman} my eyes 
but since most of her clients are from North Africa beauty. 
she lets them do as they please. Belly-dancing ani f sion of 
singing to the music of ouds***, [Elvira’s hanif with in 
curved like that of a strumming lute-player in af 4 tr: 
Persian miniature.] Eating, rejoicing and ululating had shz 
Well, after that, there was the ketuba dinner, with} The hal 
fantastically good things to eat, like a chicken sausag fst clot 
delicately flavored, with the white and dark met fan elec 
looking like veined marble, streaked with the greet though 
of pistachio nuts. Think of the money wasted, th{ whole 
debts incurred. Oh, it’s colorful and picturesque buf The 
impossible! We Spanish Jews never went in fof couple 
these excessive barbaric old customs, anyway.” delayin 
I remembered the tastes and scents of my grand f about? 
mother’s holiday-cooking and, as the hall filled up} mother 
I recognized the noisy exuberance of those aroun Pas if t 
me, their sharp, emphatic gestures and facial ef gin be 
pressions, which still sometimes break out through F bread 1 
Of con 
“We 
weddir 


* Ritual bath for women. 

** The signing of the marriage contract, a week before the 
religious marriage. 

*** An oud is a primitive violin. 
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ion to ehfpappens through mixing people. Here, Bella hardly 
es: deh id the chance to know young men who were not 
proccan, and these will have to become more 


‘ew ho 
viized before intermarriage can work out.” 


rever, : 
one wag I would not argue the point, particularly as Sarina 
arrelsompow arrived. “I’m frightened,” she whispered when 


was phaj congratulated her. 


amelessy ; ; 
n Israel, BRELLA floated in on her father’s arm, a graceful 


large hilf bubble of white veiling, and it moved me that she 
owed mfnn up to greet and kiss me. But, as I saw a group 
king fofof women watching us with unmistakable hostility, I 
dred anigurmised that it was to defy them, her mother-in-law 
- wanteifind sisters-in-law, that she exaggerated her display of 
mothefifection. Sarina introduced us, but the group of 
If work.fvomen remained cold as stone, barely acknowledging 
ne?” shefmy existence. “You see?” Sarina angrily murmured 
ss aboutfvhen we turned away, “Because you aren’t of the 
ked and§smala, you are an intruder, an outsider. They’re 
tee, leatfterrible.” 
blowing} Yet there was dignity in this uncompromising if 
rer witharude adherence to the code of behavior of these 
t’s hoyfvomen. They were gracious enough to the wives of 
af withBtheir husbands’ connections at work and in the Party, 
ight alffor these represented the world of men, which had 
e witchfto be honored, but I was the unforgivable one who 
corate/§ had escaped the circle of tribal magic. 
iece ty} The bride was bundled off into a room, not to be 
imitive pseen by the bridegroom. Clement appeared with two 
nement tall, heavy, magnificent brass candlesticks, which he 
ll. Wef lovingly placed at each side of the bridal canopy, and 
uba**.flit the tall beautifully decorated candles, especially 
id githf made by a Moroccan candlemaker. I could not take 
voman,f my eyes off the candlesticks, fascinated by their stark 
Afric, f beauty. They were, I knew, the most precious posses- 
1g anifsion of Moroccan immigrants, the last to be parted 
; handf with in hard times. I understood that Clement clung 
r inaptoa tradition which was still all of a piece, which 
lating J had shaped his sensitivity for better or for worse. 
, with f The hall was now crowded with people in their fanci- 
ausagt Fest clothes, including dozens of children. One felt 
meat fan electric current, a passionate communion, as 
green} though through the the union of a young couple the 
d, th} whole tribe asserted its unity and survival. 
ue but} The rabbi was ready to officiate and the young 
n for couple stood under the flowered canopy. What was 
delaying the ceremony, what were they whispering 
about? The sister who served her Arabic-speaking 
mother as interpreter addressed the crowd in French, 
as if to challenge any contradiction: “We can’t be- 
gin before my sister, Mathilda, arrives. She baked 
bread until five, and then had to go to the hairdresser. 
Of course she’ll be late.” 
“We can’t keep everybody waiting like this The 
wedding was announced for 6 p.m., and it’s already 
6.30,” Simon Mariano exploded. 
“So what?” Clement’s sister loudly retorted. “They 


rand: 
d up, 
round 
] ex: 
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what 
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were two hours late marrying me off, and everybody 
understood that it was perfectly natural, what with 
all the preparations.” A mousy man—Clement’s 
father—standing by the matriarch emitted a feeble 
protest but shrank back as his women glared at him. 

Elvira, at my side, remarked, ““We don’t even live 
by the same clock, and there are all of Simon’s Ash- 
kenazi bosses cooling their heels at a Moroccan wed- 
ding. It’s disgraceful. They had to bake their special 
rolls late, to have them warm for the wedding.” 

Clement directed the rabbi to start, and the chorus 
of insulted women wailed; then, remembering that 
this was a joyous event, subsided in sniffles, their 
noses discreetly buried in conspicuous handkerchiefs. 
Mathilda, holding her baby, arrived when the cere- 
mony was over, and let loose a shrill cry. “The 
traitors married my brother without me,” and her 
elaborate hair-do collapsed over the howling baby. 
It was hard work placating her. 


S THE guests congratulated the couple, the beau- 
tifully shaped and delicious little almond-paste 
cakes, ensconced in medallions of flaky crust, were 
passed around and, tasting them, I saw the deft 
movements of my grandmother’s plump little hands, 
which always smelled of almonds, roses and orange 
blossoms. 

In the kitchen, the women were ladling out food 
on to paper plates, from huge vats which had been 
transported by truck. In the hall, tables were set 
around a towering wedding-cake. The guests sat 
down in places allotted according to their position 
in the family and, while the older people religiously 
partook of the food and drinks offered them, the 
children circled around wildly bumping into every- 
body. I seated myself at the far end, among people 
whom I thought to be distant relatives, but Sarina 
spotted me and guided me to the table reserved for 
the Mariano relatives. She remained belligerently at 
my side, as Clement’s mother sailed forth, a flagship 
breaking through a stormy sea, a signal-ship in her 
wake—the daughter translating her salvo of Arabic. 
The signal-ship sputtered, “Only close relatives should 
sit close to the newlyweds. Never strangers. Sarina, 
you are offending all our folk.” 

“To us, a friend is like a sister. Do you want us 
all to move away?” Sarina challenged her, and her 
relatives stood up defiantly. 

“Don’t pretend not to understand what we mean,” 
Clement’s sister shouted. “Your family is welcome 
to sit in its proper place, but not strangers. You 
should not offend us so.” 

“You forget that who offends our guests offends 
us all,” Sarina retorted. 

Clement and Bella were dancing to the energetic 
rhythm of the local band. They cut through the 
dense mass of youngsters frenziedly twirling to find 
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out what the dispute was all about, and Clement 
scolded the women of his family. The defeated 
armada dispersed, but Clement followed his mother 
who sobbingly accused him of the rankest ingrati- 
tude. 

“Come and sit with me,” Bella insisted, her eyes 
following her husband. “We aren’t going to live 
according to their rules.” 

“Bella,” I said, “never provoke your mother-in- 
law in public, or on an issue where you are not clear- 
ly right. Besides, you two will dance, and I'll sit 
alone with the wedding cake. No, thank you.” Her 
smile was strained and, as she stood chatting with 
me until Clement returned, I realized she had not 
wanted to sit alone at the bridal table. 

A little later, the Mayor dropped in. ‘See how 
well our people mix,” he said proudly. 


WHEN THE young couple left in a storm of rice, 

paper garlands, tears and good wishes, Elvira, 
inescapable, said in my ear, ““You’d think the young 
couple is off to enjoy a honeymoon on their own. 
But no! Tomorrow, they must be present at the 
lunch the in-laws are giving for them. The bride 
must spend her first week in her in-laws’ house, 
to be properly absorbed as a possession of her hus- 
band’s family. They won’t let go before Bella has 
spent at least her first Shabbath with them. Bella 
thinks they’ll leave right after the family lunch to- 
morrow. Clement wheedled her into consenting 
to that, and he’ll put off their trip with one excuse 
after another, until after Shabbath. I’m pretty sure 
Bella doesn’t know the purpose of tomorrow’s lunch. 
Clement must produce the proof, and the women will 
rejoice that the marriage has been consummated and 
the family honor is intact.” 

It took me some time to guess she was referring 
to a very old custom which, I knew, still prevailed 
among Moslems. It was awful, this vengeful humili- 
ation inflicted on a young bride by the matriarch in 
a patriarchal society, manifestly to seal the union of 
bride and tribe but really, I thought, because this 
allowed the older woman to recapture her shamed 
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pride and assert her dominion. “But Clement 
love Bella,” I argued. 

“Yes,” Elvira said. “But as a Moroccan, not 8 
European.” 

I fled, hurriedly saying good-bye to Sarina who wy 
weeping, glad to find a place in a car bound fy 
Tel Aviv. 

The cool night air on my face, I reflected thy 
when I came across things which seemed echoes of 
my own past, even at three or four times removed 
I felt this anger, this repulsion. Images rush 
through the star-lit darkness, and I heard Grand. 
mother’s plaintive voice telling me, when I was, 
child, “Mother Ajujla was harsh and domineering 
but she was good to me. I was a penniless orphan, 
So she told your mono*, ‘Marry Rachel the orphan 
and God will pay you back a hundredfold.’” 


I had violently flung away the doll with which | 
was playing, thinking, “But Nomnina** is the only 
one of them who can read and write—her father wa 
a scholar.” 

Grandmother’s hand had gently caressed my chetk, 
“My heart, my angel, my love, all that happened » 
long ago. And they did give me my children an( 
my home.” 

“But were you happy, Nonina, really happy?” 

She had looked frightened. “God be my witnes, 
I’ve always done my duty, borne my children, cared 
and cooked for them all. But everything will k 
different for you, my beloved, you needn’t fear.” 

It was strange. I felt my lips brush against my 
fingertips, as if this was the day when I kissed th 
softness of Grandmother’s hand, and I now felt th 
salty burn of tears dried by the wind. Yes, I had 
broken away to a life of my own, but I wept for 
my grandmother, for Sarina, for Bella, for the heart- 
break of so many women through which, generation 
after generation, people are made and broken and 
made again, tied to the relentless wheels of time and 
fate. 


* Grandfather. 
** Diminutive for grandmother. 





Encouragement of Investments Law 


by Dan Bavly 


—_—" THIs sounds like a law which will en- 


courage the foreigner to invest in Israel,” said 
an American-born factory owner who has been in 
Israel the past nine years, when he discussed the new 
1959 Encouragement of Investments Law. “The 
fact that there will be no income tax on dividends 
and those sections dealing with estate duty, are bene- 


fits that few young countries—or even more estab- 
lished ones—have these days,” he added. 

The Government’s official policy towards new it 
vestment and the reasoning which prompted the new 
law were made clear by Mr. I. Greenstein, Deputy 
Director of State Revenue: “If we want the public, 
either in Israel or abroad, to invest in Israel entet- 
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nent oul prises, these enterprises must be made attractive in 
the only way known to investors—reasonable secur- 


‘ ” 
Not as sp ity and fair profits. 


The student of economics finds Israel a fascinating 
Who wy boratory. Few countries have as many problems, 
ound fo jsmany pressures and counter-pressures as this young 
tate that is not yet even in its teens. It has tripled 
"ted th its population in the past decade; its defense budget 
choses of takes a greater share of its income, in proportion to 
na tht of any other country, probably; the bulk of 
G foreign currency revenue, because of its sources, must 
I ss be distributed by the Government, and thus forces 
ineering the Government into far too active participation in 
cod the economic life of the State. It is, and has been, 
| on adirective of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
to push forward non-Government industry wherever 
., possible. The railway and electric services are run 
which by the Government and they will definitely remain 
he onlyy public ownership. The Government will, however, 
Mer WSF 40 its utmost to sell its shares in any of the develop- 
ment industries which, when first begun, required 
y chee a huge investment, and which are now becoming 
ened s wlf-sufficient, as, for example, Fertilizers and Chem- 
ren and icals, Ltd. 


py?” — In the first few years of the State, little time was 
witnes,§ devoted to the normal development of the economy. 
, cared The influx of over 800,000 immigrants, their housing 
will ef and settling expenses, and defense projects of the 
ar.” | country took up the major part of planning. While 
ast mr§ these immediate needs of the State were looked after, 
ed the} inflation and three official devaluations of Israel cur- 
elt thf tency, made the climate for private investment most 
I had discouraging. The back-room economists who had 
pt forf to deal with the foreign currency budget realized that 
there was little hope, under those circumstances, of 


heart. 

ration § dtawing any considerable sums of new private capital 
n andy tothe country. The Government, the main recipient 
e ani} of foreign currency from foreign sources, channeled 


these funds, to a large extent, to the development 
of basic services and industries. Roads were paved, 
widened and improved; the railway system modern- 
ized; natural resources developed in the Negev; 
potash and fertilizers, bromine and copper are now 
being produced; most water resources were tapped 
for irrigation; and the new immigrants, from Eilat on 
WV the Red Sea to Kiryat Shmonah in northernmost 
Galilee, had to be provided with adequate housing; 
links with other countries were forged and strength- 
ened by shipping and airline systems. Apart from 
stab- J the direct benefits received, this huge expansion will 
serve to create the atmosphere needed for further 
; inf iterest in private investment from abroad. 

new 


puty f THE reEceNT expansion schemes were successfully 
bli, carried through as a result of the unearned foreign 
itet- # currency which Israel has received. In the first five 
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years of the State, exports accounted for approxi- 
mately only 15% of the foreign currency revenue. 
The gap was covered mainly by the United Jewish 
Appeal, the State of Israel Bonds Drive, Reparations 
from Germany, and various types of grant-in-aid 
from the United States Government. All these funds 
were inevitably sifted through Government control. 
The economic ministries in the Government were 
greatly exercised with the problem of distributing 
and investing these funds, which had been presented 
to the country as gifts or as long-term loans. 


With regard to the use of this capital which 
amounted, it is estimated, to two billion American 
dollars, the Government could choose either of the 
following alternatives: it could become the sole in- 
vestor and turn the country into an economically- 
controlled State, either directly or through the estab- 
lishment of Government economic corporations; or 
it could hand out capital to non-Government, free 
enterprises. The second alternative was chosen by 
the Government, and as a result it has become the 
largest and most important creditor in the country. 
But, like a bank, it preferred not to interfere with 
the everyday problems of these enterprises. 


Any firm or corporation in the economy could 
apply for Government credits for aid: to plan in- 
creased production, to supply circulation and turn- 
over capital, and to finance export projects. These 
loans were granted quite readily, since the demand 
for funds was not much greater than the supply 
potential. In the past few years, it has not been 
uncommon for an industrial plant established in a 
new development area to receive over 70% of its 
capital in the form of a Government loan. Agri- 
cultural credit terms were even better. The Govern- 
ment had no say in the management of the plant, 
and strings attached to the loan were only such as 
those known in banking. These reasonable terms and 
the comparatively small risk in the total investment, 
permitted the industrialist-beneficiary an accelerated 
growth which without Government credit would 
have taken years to achieve. 


Once the Government had established this policy, 
there was little possibility of controlling the newly- 
developed industry, and mismanagement occasionally 
wasted such investments. When such losses occurred 
the Government was faced with a dilemma. Al- 
though it had no immediate say in the plant’s man- 
agement, it was sometimes necessary to make further 
investments after the original outlay had been lost. 
Government officials dealing with these companies 
would find it almost impossible to change the di- 
rectors or to find new investors to take over where 
the former ones had failed. 

Since the Government economic ministries first 
began to occupy themselves with the task of en- 
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couraging private investment through long-term 
loans, the Israel position in the Middle East and the 
general political cold war has changed considerably. 
A certain stabilization, with signs of prosperity, has 
pointed to the possibility of recruiting more private 
investment, both local and foreign. The instability 
of the mid-fifties, climaxed by the Sinai campaign, 
held back, beyond doubt, any possible wide-scale 
private investment. The risk was too great, profits 
could not possibly pay off, the taxes too high, were 
the main arguments against investment in the coun- 
try at that time. The normalization period of the 
past three years has changed the general mood con- 
siderably. The waves of tourists visiting the country; 
the manifest improvement in the standard of living 
throughout Israel and, most conspicuously, in Tel 
Aviv; the fact that more and more industries have 
begun to show profits and pay dividends; all these 
have proven that the time is ripe to concentrate on 
procurement of more private investment. The Gov- 
ernment has realized this, and has decided to do its 
share by substituting for the old 1950 Encourage- 
ment Law, as amended in 1955, the up-to-date, 
streamlined one. 


Although the private capital invested since 1950, 
enjoying the advantages of the two older laws, did 
not play a minor role in the economy of the past 
decade, it by no means fulfilled the hopes of those 
economists who believed that private capital should 
have a more important function in the economy. 
Senior Government officials conceded that the deter- 
rents from further investment were not only of a 
political nature; a lot of blame could be traced to 
the fact that the old Encouragement Laws were not 
very encouraging. It was not fair, they claimed, 
that capital investment in the country could only be 
taken out over a period of ten years, in annual por- 
tions, provided that the investment bore sufficient 
fruit. It was unfair to make a foreigner pay the 
local income tax which, above a certain income and 
after a short period (3-5 years), would be as high 
as that of the Israeli, and often higher than the 
amount he would be assessed in his own country. It 
was not quite logical that only capital invested 
in fixed assets would be considered an approved 
investment. 


ALL THis, it is hoped, is now changed. With the 

new law there is every sign that the Government 
plans to go out of its way to encourage new private 
investment. The gradual evolution which in the 
past two years brought senior economic Government 
officials to the conclusion that an investor should be 
given a chance to earn a fair profit; that a fair profit 
should not be controlled; that, in principle, “what 
is good for the investor is good for the State,” helped 
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bring about the new law. There are two practic 
reasons for this evolution. The first is due to the 
prospective end of reparations from Germany in leg 
than three years, for which another source of foreign 
revenue should be found in order to prevent th 
dangers which a vacuum might cause in the coup. 
try’s foreign currency income. The second reason 
results from the need to make investors feel fuller 
identification with their investment than the "30% 
or less investor” has felt until now. The actu 
results of this new experiment and of the new lay 
will not be known for years, but in industrial and 
agricultural circles most people agree that a lot can 
be achieved with the aid of it. 


The new law provides that no further tax will be 
due on dividends after the enterprise has paid its 
corporate tax; that the tax rate on companies will 
be limited to 28% on profits for five years from 
the first year in which there are taxable profit~ 
that is, a profit after deducting the accelerated (dou- 
ble or more) rate of depreciation allowed to the 
approved enterprise in the first five years of manu- 
facture. The law also permits the foreign investor 
to take out any amount of profit he has earned in 
the previous year. As the Deputy Director of State 
Revenue explained, “The fact that the decision is 
left to the investor may well lead him to leave here 
profits which, under the old restrictive law, he would 
automatically have withdrawn.” The fact that all 
these benefits are further guaranteed by the almost 
complete exemption from estate duty for all foreign 
investors, residing in Israel or abroad, proves the 
earnestness of the aim to court the investor. 


HIs POLICY—“to court the foreign investor”—is 

being expressed in many more ways, both within 
and beside the new law. For example, even without 
benefiting from the Encouragement Law, any for- 
eigner who maintains a fixed account in foreign 
currency in any Israel bank, receives automatically 
6% interest per annum, tax free. This rate of in- 
terest, which is probably one of the highest in the 
world, even for a regular savings deposit, is the out- 
come of the continuing “dear money policy” which 
affects all fast-developing young countries and which 
is one of the minor plagues of the Israel economy. 
Banks charge up to 11% interest on regular loans 
to their clients, and special charges are often added. 
Such expensive costs for borrowed capital, which 
may have been received with the Government’s in- 
direct support, often leaves the firm with very small 
profits, if any, even though the firm is managed 
efficiently. The very fact that money is so dear in 
the country, the Government believes, is another 
source of encouragement for potential investors. 
Though the risk is great, in the more stabilized Israel 
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it may well be taken, and should promise that net 
returns would be considerably larger. 

Laws dealing with economics, which control the 
xtivities of the individual in society, whether di- 
rectly as in a planned economy (which can rarely 
prevail in a democratic state), or indirectly through 
taxes, subsidies and premiums, which occur in capital- 
st and semi-capitalist states, are rarely attractive. 
They often, more than any other type of law, affect 
the individual in his everyday life, in his relationship 
to his family and his community. There is more 
than a grain of truth in the idea that “the fewer 
the laws regulating the economy, the more prosperous 
and contented the community.” In a country which 
has not yet arrived at economic maturity, where the 
balance of trade is very, very adverse; where to 
succeed, the economy must lay stress on more pro- 
duction commodities, on more saving, and, to a 
certain extent, on less consumption, laws regulating 
economic behavior are inevitable. The more so, when 
with all the problems of the new or not yet adjusted 
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immigrants, an important part of the budget is de- 


voted to welfare and education. 

But, accepting the need for an income tax as well 
as other taxes, the need for the Government both to 
collect and to distribute huge funds, the impossibility 
of directing all foreign trade solely through non- 
Government agencies in the immediate future, these 
regulating laws are unavoidable. It is as a result 
of these partial controls that the need for various 
laws for encouragement of investments and savings 
arise. In a way and to a certain extent they are 
not egalitarian in form, not in line with the socio- 
economic laws. But these are the adjusting laws and 
regulations which encourage the potential investors 
—the small and larger savers—to use to the best of 
benefits their capital, in order to help create pro- 
ducer goods, and thus create as well, the highest 
possible income returns. This, at a certain point, 
should bring about the anticipated prosperity to all 
participants in the building of the State—which is 
definitely a solid aim. 





Here 


I Am 


by Helen Capitanchik 


Wwe I first left for Israel, two years ago, I 
caused a great furor in the family. Although 
I had belonged to a Zionist youth movement, my 
parents had regarded this as just another good way 
of meeting “nice Jewish boys and girls,” and the 
consternation that reigned during the weeks before 
I sailed can well be imagined. Fortunately, my par- 
ents took it all with a calm diffidence and countered 
disapproving uncles and frantic aunts with amazing 
serenity. 

One day my mother happened to meet an aunt in 
the street, who, with a flourish of shopping-baskets, 
warned her that as soon as I set foot on holy soil a 
rifle would be thrust into my hands and, furthermore, 
I would be put “on the land.” “What as?” my 
mother asked coldly. ‘‘Manure?” 

After my six-month course I returned to England. 
Then I went to Israel a second time—but this was 
the real thing. I came as a new immigrant, heavily 
documented, with several pieces of furniture, too 
many large trunks and a husband. My parents, 
waved me good-bye with injunctions to write often 
and to keep in touch with the British Embassy. 

My destination was a kibbutz in Upper Galilee of 
which my husband was a member and where we 
arrived in the best Arthur Koestler manner—in the 
dead of night. We were exhausted and not a little 


relieved after breaching and breaking through the 
implacable barrier of customs officers, harassed officials 
and embarrassed Israelis returning with the spoils 
of travel. I can still hear the many despairing sighs 
heaved and stifled by the numerous home-coming 
natives as electrical equipment galore was discovered 
by the Customs—tape recorders, gramophones, port- 
able radios. ‘I needed them,” one fellow said brok- 
enly. “I needed them.” 

I was perhaps more fortunate than some. In the 
first place, I was one of the few immigrants on the 
boat and was, therefore, inundated with bags of dry 
rolls, hard-boiled eggs and cups of weak, sugared 
tea; secondly, my surname happens to be Capitan- 
chik! It is my opinion that “Capitanchik” is the 
sort of name which defies indifference. It might in- 
spire philological intolerance, but to ignore it is an 
impossibility. In England, the name was a positive 
handicap, only to be greeted with disbelief by one’s 
dry-cleaner or grocer, but in Israel it works a charm 
and has become a sort of medallion protecting and 
decorating health cards, identity books and bills. 

“Capitanchik,” marveled the Customs man, “why 
not Admiralchik?” 

“Of course, you intend to change it,” the Jewish 
Agency official said. “I collect coins. You don’t 
happen to... no, not pennies, silver ones!” 
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The kibbutz lies on the main, dangerously-curved 
road between Safed and Tiberias. It is a small kib- 
butz, but rich for its size and its membership consists 
of a great proportion of Englishmen, some Dutchmen 
and a handful of sabras and Rumanians. 

“What distinguishes a typical Englishman on kib- 
butz?” asked a visiting American student. “Well,” 
replied one English member, “he doesn’t come round 
for tea unless invited.” 


UT THIS is only one of the many facets of the 
English kibbutznik which I have observed. What 
really marks the Englishman is a certain innate old- 
world charm, which cannot quite be hidden by the 
necessary toughness adopted for everyday work. An 
Englishman sitting on a tractor has the air of a 
gentleman farmer and one feels he should be wearing 
plus fours instead of the absurd basin-shaped hat 
called a “kova tembel” (dunce’s hat) which is 
sported by every agriculturist in the country. He 
carries around with him the air of an amateur and 
hints at a jolly diffidence about his work. This does 
not mean to say that he is an incompetent farmer, 
far from it! For instance, most of the wealth of 
this kibbutz comes from its banana plantations which 
have won prizes in various competitions and which 
continue to flourish under the guidance of a talented 
Londoner. 


The Englishman has a nostalgia for the “‘old coun- 
try” which takes the form of a loyalty that is at 
once both touching and curious. One Friday eve- 
ning, we heard that Queen Elizabeth was expecting 
another child. Immediately there was great excite- 
ment, and half a dozen or so stalwart British Israelis 
sat down and toasted Her Majesty in Shabbat wine, 
their eyes shining with enthusiasm, whilst the sabras 
could only shrug them off as “mad Englishmen.” 


One sad truth is the indifference to the niceties 
of the Hebrew language which so many of the Eng- 
lish have. The ladies in particular (who, contrary 
to common belief, are twice as domesticated and 
immersed in children and family as their sisters 
anywhere else) show this rather unfortunate trait, 
while the men for the most part have a marked 
reserve towards anything that smacks of politics. In 
short, the Englishman in Israel tends to be more 
English than the English. I think this is due to the 
fact that from the moment anyone holding a British 
passport steps into the country and enters the Cus- 
toms shed he is labelled as being “Anglo-Saxon” and 
feels obliged, therefore, to live up to this delightful 
but heady description! 


To go to the theater in Israel is an expensive busi- 
ness, yet it is difficult to get seats unless one is 
prepared to book well in advance. However, it is 
not only in Tel Aviv or the other big towns that the 
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audiences are so large and receptive. The leadiml 
theatrical companies take their plays on tour dugip 
the summer, performing in cinemas, town halls a 
very often in open-air theaters. | 


I remember the first time I went to Tsemach, a 
open-air auditorium in the Jordan Valley, which wa 
built and is maintained mainly by the local kif | 
butzim. It was a hot August night and huge, batlif 
moths danced around the arc lamps at either side of = 
the stage. The occasion was very special—Hannah 
Rovina, the famous actress of Russian origin, wa 
appearing in a play translated from the Spanish. All 
the old members of Afikim, Degania and the other 
long-established settlements in the area had turned 
out in full force to honor the lady. Here were the 
real landed gentry, the true aristocrats of the coun. 
try; remote, self-contained, meeting acquaintances 
with a slight smile, a nod or perhaps a brief hearty 
handshake. They had not come to see the play » 
much as to see Rovina, the darling representative of 
their generation. Miss Rovina, regardless of modem 
technique, erect, plump and dignified, played Hannah 
Rovina, wringing the last drops of drama from the 
situation. At the final curtain, her contemporaries 
rose to a man to applaud her for some minutes, while 
their grandchildren, the girls all legs and hair and 
the boys moustaches and loose check shirts, hurried 
to the vehicles waiting to take them home. Kib- 
butzniks are far worse in this respect than West 
End audiences who sneak out before the final bars 
of the National Anthem. The kibbutznik is warm 
and appreciative, will judiciously applaud after each 
act, but at the drop of the final curtain, dashes for 
the exit, anxious to catch his last lorry or jeep home. 


T Is useless to pretend that I do not feel homesick 
for England, and London in particular. The fetl- 
ing comes when I read the theater and cinema ad- 
vertisements in my favorite bulky Sunday newspaper 
or when I catch glimpses of places I know in 4 
newsreel. However, if I remember rightly, how! 
longed for the sight of Jerusalem, or the rocky slopes 
of Galilee when I returned to England after my firs 
visit here! Fortunately, homesickness has its deter- 
rents. Sometime ago, I received a letter from a friend 
in England, indignantly decrying Israel’s dealings 
with Germany, questioning ideals, hesitating, flirting 
with the idea of Aliya for “the sake of my children”. 


I read this letter and sat back, genuinely thankful, 
almost relieved. Whatever problems I had, they wert 
not these idealistic palpitations between the washing: 
up, or the philosophical ditherings after coffee. When 
I fight my way to the front of the bus ques, 
heedless of women and children first, it is not my 
Jewish Consciousness which bothers me. I have, # 
you might say, arrived! 








